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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC: THE NOTATION OF MONEY. 


Arter ten or fifteen lessons in notation of simple numbers, 
pupils may be introduced to the notation of money. They 
have been in school two years and are familiar, through use, 
with the various coins, and have knowledge of their relative 
values and their names. They know “five cents,” “ten cents,” 
“fifty cents,” “one dollar,” ete., by their written and sign 
names, or, if they are oral pupils, by their written and spoken 
names. 

I take some money out of my pocket, showing a dollar bill 
and a twenty-five-cent piece. All tell me what they are, using 
the names with which they are familiar. 

I next make a large period, with a crayon, thus, 


on the table. 


I then direct each pupil to make a period,- 


on his slate. 


I now take the bill and the coin, and, with an undecided air 
and hesitating movements, show that I intend to put the coin 


on one side of the 


and the bill on the other side, but I pretend not to know 
how to place them. A half-dozen volunteer to show me. I 
place the bill and the coin in the hands of the dullest and 
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slowest. He very deliberately places the coin on one side 


of the 
3 


on the table, and the bill on the other side. He gets it right, 
or gets it wrong; it matters little, for the right way is purely 
arbitrary. The pupil has used his judgment, and with it has 
determined something; best of all, he has recognized the office 
of the period, and has used it for its purpose, namely, to sep- 
arate the dollar bill from the coin. After some controversy, 
we conclude that the bill should be on the left of the period 
and the coin on the right, thus: 


the bill yg the coin 


All now go to their seats, and I tell them to write some- 
thing on each side of the 
e 
on their slates, to represent that which is on the table. 
One writes, 


100 @ 25 
Another, 
one dollar e@ 25 cents 
Another, 
25 e l 
Two or three, 
1 e 25 


Not one fails of a proper use of the period, and I say 
“Good,” though in most cases I add, “ A little mistake.” The 
truth is, I am delighted, for the proper office ofthe period has 
been established. The notation has been}in great part in- 
vented by the pupil himself, and I feel assured that what,the 
pupil discovers or devises for himself he understands. Every 
mind is now prepared for instruction—prepared to understand 
and to accept my way of writing. 

I write on the large slate, 


1.25. 
I show at this point the 


mark, and explain that it means money. Several adopt it and 
write 
$1.25 


on their slates. Fearing to confuse the slower ones, I do not 


$ 
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insist, in the beginning, upon general acceptance and use of 
the dollar mark. This may wait until a lesson or two later. 

I now cover the money on the table with a paper, concealing 
it from view. Taking another dollar bill out of my pocket, I 
make a movement as if to put it, also, under the paper, but 
hesitate again, undecided where to put it, at the right or the 
left—whether with the other bill, or with the coin. All insist 
that it should be placed with the other bill. I place it under 
the paper and tell the pupils to write on their slates another 

® 

and the proper figures to express the money which as yet, all 
together, none of them have seen. 

They, thinking of the money as arranged under the paper, 
write, most of them, 

2 @ 25. 
One or two write 
11 e 25, 

meaning, not eleven, but two ones ; that is, two one-dollar bills. 
This last is not discouraging, for it shows logical reasoning. 
Silver dollars may be used with paper dollars, though distine- 
tions are more easily perceived by the duller minds, and pre- 
served for them, by the use for a time of paper dollars alone, 

The importance of the period is magnified by insisting upon 
its being written first, before any figures are written. 


All having written a new 


on their slates, I next take a penny out of my pocket. I hesi- 
tate as before, and the pupils direct me to place it under the 
paper te the right, with the twenty-five-cent piece. Then they 
write 


2 e 26. 
Some of them, however, write 
2 e 251. 


The mistakes made are reasonable, and so are encouraging 
rather than discouraging. The pupils’ notation when wrong 
is oftentimes as good as mine, only it does not happen to be 
conventional. Able to invent reasonable notation, they are 
able to understand reasonable notation, so they readily un- 
derstand and accept the notation I finally present. The great 
thing is that the pupil shall get a clear conception of the utility 
of the period, or decimal point, by using it to separate real 
dollars and real cents. In nature, the primary is the real. 
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This must be recognized in teaching notation, and especially 
in teaching the notation of money. 

I continue with problems, adding dollars and cents, and sub- 
tracting dollars and cents, under the paper, always using real 
money. I find that the pupils in their notation almost never 
make mistakes upon the principles. They add dollars to dol- 
lars and cents to cents, and subtract dollars from dollars and 
cents from cents, apparently without a thought of doing other- 
wise; of course, because there is no reason for doing otherwise. 
And the decimal point—its office is so plain and its utility so 
obvious, that it is adopted at once by all, and it becomes from 
the beginning and for all time an adequate and expressive 
symbol in the notation of money. 

F. W. BOOTH, B. &., 
Chief Instructor of the Primary Department of the 
Pennsylvania Institution, Phiiadelphia, Pa. 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH-READING TO THE 
SPEAKING DEAF. 


Wirs the sudden realization of deafness, to one who has had 
perfect use of all his senses, must come an almost paralyzing 
feeling of helplessness. The mental and spiritual organs which 
have received their nourishment through the auditory nerve 
begin to ery out for the daily bread of which they are deprived. 
In sympathizing response to their call for aid come first the 
organs of vision. They fly to the rescue with commendable 
zeal, and seek to perform double duty, but their untrained ef- 
forts produce only confusing results. Instead of the former 
certainty of ideas comes a chaos of guess-work, and life loses 
half its pleasure both to the afflicted individual and to the 
friends who need to communicate with him. 

A few deaf persons acquire considerable skill in speech-read- 
ing with the assistance only of their own quick perceptions, but 
they are always hampered by their inability to read unfamiliar 
words or proper names, and lack the precision which comes of 
systematic training in the recognition of what are to them 
soundless spoken words. 

The teacher who has confined her efforts to imparting ideas 
and language to the congenitally deaf may imagine that the 
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methods used with them can be used satisfactorily with adults 
who need only visual training. To a small extent this is true, 
but there should be no uncertainty in her variations from the 
more familiar course. She must be possessed of a sureness 
of purpose which will extend its inspiriting influence to the 
pupil, and make him feel that ultimate success is assured if 
he properly devotes his energies to its attainment. 

The initiatory step should naturally not show the pupil all 
the difficulties in his path, nor should it be so simple that he 
loses respect for the means of accomplishing his object. 

In the first lesson, let him see that he has already a slight 
foothold in the new realm by speaking to him, in simple lan- 
guage, on subjects suited to his age and occupation. 

In most cases he will partly guess, at least, what is said, 
and feel a cheering hopefulness. Before the lesson closes 
give him something on which to expend some of his newly- 
awakened zeal in the interim between lessons, by calling his 
attention to the position of the lips in the formation of the 
letters p, 6, and m, and advise him to speak words containing 
those sounds before a mirror. Do not advise him to watch 
for the same sounds on the lips of others. That leads to dis- 
couragement in the beginning. 

Perhaps the history of a teacher’s experience in a definite 
case may be more interesting and instructive than general di- 
rections. One I have in mind is of a young man who had 
lost his hearing about four years before he came to me, and 
had spent two years of that time in a Manual school for the 
deaf. He possessed, naturally, unusual command of language, 
and had by his own efforts learned to read the lips to some 
extent. His ability in that direction was, as usual, marked by 
slowness and uncertainty, and if he did not instinctively catch 
the idea expressed he was quite helpless, and resorted to paper 
and pencil as a means of communication. 

His lessons from me were of short duration, which is, when 
practicable, a decided advantage, in that the pupil does not 
become fatigued by long exercise of the organs of vision and 
comprehension. 

I began by showing him the labial formation of p, 6, and m, 
explaining why they sounded unlike to hearing ears, but 
looked alike to hearing eyes. I then gave him very simple 
words containing those sounds, but found progress delayed 
by his lack of certainty on vowels. 
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Like all speaking persons who attempt to learn speech-read- 
ing, he sought continually for the meaning of the word he saw, 
and it was easier at first to humor this tendency. With the hope 
of facilitating his progress by leaving him free to concentrate 
his attention on the consonants, I gave him a few of the vowel 
sounds, as a in fate, father, fall, and fat; ¢ in meet and met, 
and 7 in ice and it. I arranged the sounds thus, in alphabeti- 
cal order, rather than more consistently, according to the size 
of the aperture through which the sound is emitted, because it 
was to him the familiar order, and it seemed too soon to re- 
quire a putting aside of the old manner of thinking of the let- 
ters. 

When he came for his next lesson I was pleased to find that 
he had practised the vowel sounds given until he was able to 
recognize them immediately, either separately or combined 
with the labial consonants. At the close of that lesson I spoke 
and wrote for him the remaining vowels: o in note and not, 
00 in moon and book, o# in oil, and ow in out. These he prac- 
tised as before. 

The vowels are just as easily learned in this way as, more 
slowly, in combinations, and the mind is more quickly relieved 
from one element of uncertainty. 

The next lesson I devoted to the consonants ¢, d, n, and J, 
and combinations involving the sounds of the preceding les- 
sons. Then followed //, v, 8, z, ch, sh, and j, on which I gave 
thorough drill before including the last and most difficult 
sounds on the list, #, g,ng,and7. A child who has been trained 
in articulation seldom confuses 7 with the palatal consonants, 
but it has been my experience that speaking persons do, and 
for that reason I teach them together. 

The next step necessary was to oblige the pupil to consider 
the sownds expressed and not the letters represented. I used 
all the meaningless combinations I could invent, but found 
them inadequate. Besides, there was always the possibility 
present in the mind of the pupil that I might introduce a sig- 
nificant word. As asure remedy for the difficulty, I made use, 
for some time, only of words from other languages, taking 
care to avoid vowel sounds not represented in our own. In- 
mediately the pupil began to make most remarkable progress 
and in a short time could repeat correctly any word I spoke, 
though often I was obliged to give him several trials. 

I was soon able to return to our own language for my lists 
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of words, only occasionally inserting an unusual proper name, 
or a bit of French or German, to test the efficacy of the former 
lessons. Short words containing palatal consonants were most 
difficult, of course, and therefore predominated in my selec- 
tions. As the different words were given correctly by the 
pupil I marked opposite each the number of times it had been 
necessary for me to pronounce it. After the fourth trial of a 
word, when I spoke it very slowly and carefully, I usually 
gave the sounds singly in order to avoid tiring the pupil. 
When my lists were exhausted I began again, this time omit- 
ting all words which had before been given correctly on the 
first trial, and including various words offered by the pupil 
instead of the ones I had pronounced. 

A third time I went through the list, eliminating as before. 
The words then left were largely those which were almost in- 
visible on account of the position of the organs of speech in 
forming them, and my pupil had acquired a remarkable degree 
of facility in speech-reading. On one occasion, when we were en- 
gaged in conversation, he hesitated on the pronunciation of a 
French name. I spoke it for him once only, and he repeated 
it, giving the difficult ew with a certainty and exactness which 
would have been unusual from the lips of a hearing person un- 
trained in forming that peculiar sound. 

I found now that he could with advantage unlearn a part of 
what he had been at such pains to acquire. He depended too 
entirely on his eyes, and too little on his knowledge of lan- 
guage. 

He needed quickness in supplying sounds which he could. 
not see. For instance, if I pronouneed the word tackle he saw 
ta—el, and repeated that, whereas both his eyes and his judg- 
ment should have taught him that there was a palatal conso- 
nant between the sounds he saw expressed. 

The next list in his course of instruction offered as great a 
variety as is compatible with the known fact that words of 
several syllables are easier to recognize than words of one. 
The aim was now to train the mind instead of the eye. It 
contained such words as sickening, innocuous, elegant, ink, 
key, sickle, ete.; and such colloquial expressions as hit it hard, 
eat it hot, tickle him, ete. 

At this stage of the drill I pronounced every word or phrase 
with as great rapidity and as little visible motion of the organs 
of speech as I would in the freedom of conversation with a 
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hearing person. When the pupil failed to take a word after 
several efforts, I wrote on a slip of paper the sounds which he 
had given correctly, pronounced the word again to see if he 
could supply others of the sounds, and then had him consider 
which of the palatal consonants would most satisfactorily fill 
the vacant spaces, At first I aimed to have single consonants ~ 
between vowels, but as his skill in guessing increased I used 
the most perplexing words in my knowledge, and soon met 
with ready and correct responses. 

The greatest obstacle to such entire success is, in most 
cases, that the pupils are farther advanced in life, and wish to 
acquire the difficult art without using the necessary applica- 
tion and time. Patience is essential. Besides, they are apt 
to think, when they have once learned the formation of the 
different sounds, that then practice only is necessary, and they 
discontinue regular lessons ; whereas it is just in this practice 
that the teacher can render most assistance. 

I should never promise beginners that the course of instruc- 
tion will be short and the way easy. It is better to show them, 
instead, what results application can accomplish when prop- 
erly directed, and urge them to strive for the goal of unbroken 


communication with their friends. 
OLIVE L. REAMY, 
Instructor in the Institution for the 
Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New York City. 


ENTRANCE INTO SCHOOL AND EXERCISES 
PRELIMINARY TO ARTICULATION. 


Tue deaf-mute child, upon entering school, begins a new 
life. It has left father and mother, and exchanges the family 
circle for a new and strange world. It is surrounded by a 
different order of things and different persons. It arrives 
without the least idea why this marked change is effected— 
why the natural ties of affection should be severed. We can 
certainly readily comprehend that this transfer from the 
parental roof to that of the institution affects a deaf-mute 
child much more sensibly than a similar transition of a hearing 
child of the same age to an educational institution. And, 
although ten-fold better provision is made for the deaf-mute 
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in the institution than under ordinary circumstances is the case 
at home, the child will yet long for the cramped rooms of the 
cottage and the loving eyes of its mother. Therefore our 
first endeavor should be to cheer the desponding little heart 
and lovingly familiarize the new-comer with the new condition 
of things. It is our duty to secure to the deaf-mute children 
entrusted to our institution a home which in many respects 
should be better than the one they left, and to do this from 
the very first day. The teacher, it is true, can only be a fac- 
tor in accomplishing this, but he is a very important one; in 
fact, the most essential one in attaining the desired results 
under the existing adverse circumstances. 

Upon him, then, devolves the task to cast around and pro- 
vide the means which are best calculated both physically and 
mentally to stimulate the child and instil confidence. 

In this direction there is nothing more effectual than play. 
No other means can be compared to this—no other can re- 
place it. And here I think, first of all, of exercises in the open 
air or in suitable apartments in-doors. Away, then, with 
tears! Away with moping! Up, and join in the refreshing, 
joyous play, supervised and participated in by the teacher! 
Soon we shall see the eyes brighten, the limbs grow supple, 
ambition and attention increase, and voices unconsciously come 
forth. Laughter and joyous faces replace the former de- 
pressed countenances. The children rush delightedly to the 
teacher, clamoring for play—more play. The participation of 
the teacher imparts to playing a special interest. Invisible 
bonds, the bonds of love and mutual trust, are engendered 
between teacher and scholars, and each in his own way learns 
to understand and know the other better. 

It must, alas! be confessed that there are teachers who 
think it beneath their dignity to play with these neglected and 
frequently uncouth children. They conceive themselves to 
have a higher calling, oblivious of how low a plane of heart- 
culture is evinced by such sentiments. These gentlemen have 
missed their calling, for in education they will accomplish noth- 
ing. 

Plays are further supplemented by other exercises which 
more directly serve the purposes of imitation, demand a higher 
grade of attention, and serve directly educational ends. These 
are the so-called movement exercises, the value of which is 
now generally recognized. In the selection of exercises, how- 
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ever, a number of less value have been introduced. I am of 
opinion that only such exercises should be selected for class- 
movements as every pupil can readily comprehend and execute. 
It is not a question of how varied and numerous the exercises 
shall be, but the main object to be attained is uniformity and 
rapidity of movement in the few selected for practice. Any 
guide-book of calisthenics, in its face and order movements, 
offers us suitable material. A limited selection of this material 
will serve our purpose better than anything else. 

The greatest importance lies in the uniform precision of 
executing one and the same movement. In exacting this, 
class instruction is most effectively promoted and the entire 
body from head to foot is subjected to the requisite discipline ; 
the indolent, the timid, the awkward, and the dull are thus 
all alike inspired. The pupil thereby not only attains con- 
trol over certain movements of his body, but at the same time 
is initiated into the discipline of the institution, and acquires 
attentiveness and the art of subjecting his will to that of 
others. 

These motion exercises, including plays, are, however. to be 
continued even after the beginning of articulation teaching. 
At least one hour daily should be devoted to them, and the 
hour thus spent is of greater value in promoting the general 
progress of the child at this stage of its life than any two 
hours of other instruction. 

Plays are destined to take a prominent place in the educa- 
tion of the deaf. In the Protestant Deaf-Mute Institution at 
Strasburg I had effected an arrangement whereby plays were 
regularly introduced in the order of exercises. I myself par- 
ticipated in them. 

These motion exercises, however, can be regarded as prelimi- 
nary only so far as they precede exercises in speech. When 
instruction in articulation begins—that is, a few days after the 
child’s admission to the institution—the exercises assume an 
entirely different phase. At first, every motion the scholars 
were asked to make was first made to them by the teacher. 
Not so now. “Attention to the lips of the teacher!” is now 
the word of command. Thenceforward all exercises are 
ordered by word of mouth, and the pupil has to perceive and 
distinguish the various commands by the visible motions of the 
lips. In order to satisfy this demand, the first commands 
must be brief; as the child, it will be remembered, does not 
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yet speak, neither has its eye yet learned to distinguish 
the various motions of the lips in speech. Furthermore, the 
exercises at the beginning must be very few, and must be care- 
fully introduced and practised. With a view to render what 
has been said more readily understood, I will add a selection 
of exercises. These can be augmented to any desired extent. 

T have always begun with arm motions, because these are 
most readily understood and executed by all pupils. 

1st exercise: Bending and extending the arms downward, 
upward, and forward. 

Commands: On! Down! 

On! Up! 

On! Forward! 

At the command, On! the forearm is to be bent upward so 
that the fingers touch the shoulder; at the command, Down ! 
Up! Forward! the arms are rapidly and vigorously extended 
downward, upward, or forward. Each exercise is repeated 
until every child can execute it with great rapidity. 

At first the difference in the commands presents some difficul- 
ties, because the children as yet have had no practice whatever 
in speech-reading. Itis advisable, therefore, at first, to give but 
the three commands, On! Down! Up! Only when at the 
simple command these movements are executed in rapid suc- 
cession is it advisable to take up the forward motion of the 
arms, and then it is well to devise as many changes as possi- 
ble in the succession of movements ; for instance, command: 
On! Down! On! Up! On! Forward! On! Down! 

2d exercise: Movements with the extended arms. 

These can readily be made to succeed the arm-bending 
movements. Furthermore, the children will not be required 
to learn new commands. ; 

These movements include : 

a. Forward lifting and lowering of the arms. 

Commands: Forward! Down! 

At the command of Forward! the extended arms are rapidly 
thrust forward until they attain a horizontal position, when, at 
the command of Down! they are dropped to hang perpendic- 
ularly. 

6. Raising the arms aloft and lowering them to the front. 

Commands: Up! Down! 

Here attention is to be given that the arms are raised until 
they assume a perpendicular position over the head, and that 
in lowering them they retain the extended position. 
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3d exercise: Combining the exercises Nos. 1 and 2. 

For instance (arms), On! Forward! Down! Forward! On! 
Up! Down! Up! Down!. Forward! On! Down! On! Up! 
Forward! On! Down! 

It is true the children so far can only distinguish four dif- 
ferent commands, but the mental and physical impetus which 
has been excited is invaluable. 

4th exercise: A quarter turn. 

This exercise is necessary to enable a movement of the arms 
sidewise. 

Commands: About! About! This, according to the posi- 
tion which the children have been told to take and the light in 
the room, implies: Right about! and then Left about! or the 
reverse. 

5th exercise: Side motions of the arms. 

At the command, About! the children wheel one-quarter 
around. 

a. Arm bending and extending sideways (outward). 

Commands: On! Out! 

b. Raising the arm to the side. 

1. Up to the horizontal position. 

Commands: Out! Down! 

2. Straight up to the perpendicular. 

Commands: Up! Down! 

These are identically the same commands employed in rais- 
ing the arms to the front, but the position given to the children 
at the start assures a correct execution of these movements. 

6th exercise: Combination of bending, extending, and rais- 
ing the arm (forward, upward, sideways, and downward). 

These movements are to be executed in the same manner. 
All who will enter upon them in the proper spirit will find these 
suggestions sufficient to enable them to select the most desira- 
ble and proper movements. 

1. Rising and sitting. 

2. Rising, placing the stool aright, and sitting down. 

3. Stepping forward and taking position in a semicircle, com- 
ing and going. 

4. Taking up and replacing the slate, the pencil, the sponge, 
etc. 

5. Walking and running in place. 

6. Walking forward and running, etc. 

I would reiterate that these exercises accompany and aid 
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instruction. They. are an excellent means to stimulate the 
mental faculties, to strengthen the body, and to render the eye 
of the deaf-mute keener in recognizing the various movements 
of the organs of speech. Each movement is first nade with 
all the children, in common, and only then rehearsed with 
single ones. Proceeding thus, the duller and more timid are 
more or less inspired by all. The children’s task is to see and 
to do; itis only later on that they learn to pronounce the 
words of command, and are then encouraged, each one in turn, 
to assume command and use them, which proves to be an 
interesting change and imparts new impetus to the exercises. 

In thus emphasizing and bringing into prominence physical 
exercise, I shall no doubt meet the approval of many of my 
colleagues. But Iam also of the opinion that, when begin- 
ning the training of the organs of speech, physical training 
should be continued, both deserving our constant attention. 
These physical exercises and plays bear a close and important 
relation to every stage of the child’s mental development. 

Any other preliminary exercises to the teaching of speech 
we do not really need; yet I would invite attention to the 
subject of breathing through the nostrils for the purpose of 
clearing the nasal air-passage. 

This can easily be practised in the following manner: Let 
the teacher hold a narrow strip of paper under the nose, while 
pupils are called upon to observe how it rises and falls in the 
centre from the effect of nasal inhalation and expiration. 
They observe the effect and can no doubt soon produce it 
themselves. There will be plenty of occasions to make the 
test, and ample opportunity is here presented to inculcate a 
proper use of the handkerchief—the oftener these occasions 
occur, the better. A clear enunciation requires a clear nasal 
channel. 

Blowing through a tube is also to be encouraged, and in- 
flating rubber balls provided for this purpose with a mouth- 
piece. Test-blowing against loose paper scraps, feathers, 
flame, etc., etc., interests children, gives them an idea of their 
individual power and aptitude, and can be made very enter- 
taining to them. A variety of games can be thus arranged in 
connection with blowing tubes, suspended targets, etc., ete. 
Of course, such exercises are not applicable in class instruc- 
tion, but belong more properly to the play-room and hours of 
recreation. 
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Breathing through the mouth is not to be specially prac- 
tised at this stage of the deaf-mute’s training, as I regard it 
desirable that the organs of speech, up to the time when in- 
struction in articulation commences, should remain quiet, 
unless it be that the child of its own accord produces simple, 
audible sounds, or manages to combine several, which children, 
when playing, frequently do. If on such an occasion we are 
quick to identify and transfix graphically such an uncon- 
sciously or spontaneously uttered sound, we then secure a 
natural and reliable starting-point for the tedious process of 
voice culture. 

Just when, after such an experience, the teaching of speech 
should begin, I am not: prepared to say. It depends largely 
upon the character of the children admitted. First of all, let 
the little flock enjoy its ease, and, by means of the physical 
exercises and the various motions indicated, become accus- 
tomed to order, attention, and obedience. Whether it take 
eight, ten, or more days to accomplish this, will have but little 
effect upon the final result of instruction in speech. When, 
however, this is really begun, no other preliminary exercises 
are requisite. Do not bother the child with the elements of 
sound, but begin with the easiest of toneless sounds, such as 
clearly show the movements of the organs of speech engaged 
in articulation, and in which the effect of a toneless volume of 
air is made plainly apparent, say, with the sounds gy, ¢, f, s. 
These at the same time render the child assistance in distin- 
guishing the difference between the various commands em- 
bodied in its physical exercises and movements, and facilitate its 
speech-reading ability. Then naturally follow voice develop- 
ment and articulation exercises based on the vowel a. In this 
way, and by such speech exercises, we present an ample equiva- 
lent for the omission of exercises in the elements of sounds, and 
enable our children to surmount all difficulties, as it were in 
play, and at the same time attain an easy, pleasant, and fluent 


pronunciation. 
W. PAUL.* 


*Translated from the Bldtter fiir Taubstummenbildung for December 
15, 1891, by Joun Hirz, Director of the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


No one who has given much thought to the trend of educa- 
tion in America can fail to see that great changes are taking 
place, and it must be evident to the most casual observer that 
the changes are not only in the educational department, but 
also in the social and industrial life of the people. The de- 
mands made upon the individual in order to fill his position 
creditably in life are now far greater than ever before, and it 
is not probable the demand will lessen as time progresses ; on 
the contrary, it promises to be even more difficult, especially in 
the industrial and commercial world. Hence the necessity for 
an education that is many-sided, one that will equip the indi- 
vidual not only with intelligence, but also with skill and power 
to grapple with the problems of life; for never was the battle 
for daily bread a more serious affair to the majority than at 
this present time, when the professions are overcrowded and 
the trades demand skilled men and women in all branches of 
their work. 

Therefore we note with much satisfaction the gradual intro- 
duction of objective methods of teaching, and the addition of 
not only drawing but manual training to the course of study 
in many of the high-schools and grammar-schools in our large 
cities and in our schools for the deaf. Hand‘work is now mind 
work to a great degree. The lowliest laborer who handles 
pick and shovel in the mere mechanical movements necessary 
in their manipulations requires at least some degree of brain 
work for his assistance. The lowest kind of work or labor 
need not exclude thought. The hand can become skilful ; it 
can become the servant of the mind. , 

Consider in how many ways object-teaching can aid the 
children of our schools; consider the light thrown upon all 
branches of study if hand work is combined with theoretical 
study. 

Forms modelled in clay, cut out of paper, carved in wood, 
wrought of iron, drawn or painted—there is scarcely a study 
in our school curriculum that cannot be aided and advanced 
by manual work. In geography, the maps can be not only 
drawn upon slates or paper, but with clay, paper, or sand 
placed before the eye—with their various rivers, lakes, moun- 


tains, and valleys made much more clear to the understanding. 
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The various States will no longer be only red, blue, green, or 
yellow spots on the maps of the geographies, but actual places 
of habitation. Their rivers will no longer be fine black zigzag 
lines across the all-absorbing red, blue, green, or yellow spots 
before mentioned, but actual bodies of water upon which ves- 
sels will be known to float, loaded with their human freight 
and merchandise, and the mountains will cease to resemble 
caterpillars to the juvenile mind and become actual ridges of 
the earth’s surface, to be surmounted or not, according to cir- 
cumstances, in their future lives. In botany, a few swift marks 
here and there, and strokes of the brush in their proper places, 
bring before the student objects that no amount of description 
can make so clear; and consider the aid in the preparation of 
the herbarium, the preservation of specimens while studying 
zoology, the construction of apparatus to illustrate lessons in 
physics; how much more valuable and useful this is to our 
pupils than the memorizing of facts contained in text-books. 

Some of us will live to see the day when science, art, and 
industry will walk hand in hand in the halls of our institu- 
tions of learning. The youth who have learned to observe for 
themselves, to acquire knowledge at first hand, who have been 
trained to habits of close observation, and have been accus- 
tomed to give practical illustration of their ideas; who know 
how to project, plan, and execute, will have little patience with 
theories ; they will demand facts, and will have a right to have 
their demands complied with; and it will be hard to impose 
upon them, for they will care much for principle and little for 
the manner in which it is dressed up for public exhibition. 

Education at present must be shaped to assist an industrial 
people, for the large majority of the inhabitants of our country 
are workers to whom a skilled hand is of as much importance 
as a well-filled head. The perfectly educated man is one 
whose hands obediently follow the promptings of his well- 
developed brain. 

The eye and the hand are the most wonderful instruments 
created by God and given to man, and their combined works 
are marvellous. It is the hand that has redeemed our country 
from the wilderness, guided always by the eye; the hand that 
has covered it with fertile fields and vast cities. The hand 
has erected the great buildings of the world, rounded the 
domes, and sculptured the statues of marble and bronze. The 
hand, the obedient servant of a well-stored brain and trained 
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eye, has painted the pictures which we journey thousands of 
miles to see, which have perpetuated the fame of their creators 
for ages. The hand has laid the rails which bring the oceans 
so closely together, has strung the wires and laid the cables 
which annihilate distance, and has built the ships which, laden 
with the commerce of the world, now sail the seas. The hand 
has shaped the destinies of nations; the marvellously obedient 
servant of intelligent men, who in turn are the servants of 
God, the mind that ruleth all. 

Then why should there be any disparagement of the band 
in our schools? Why should not it be taught skill? 

One of the greatest troubles of American industrial life is 
the helplessness of the hand. It is this which crowds our 
cities with young women unwilling to take an honorable posi- 
tion in service in any one’s family; who would rather stand, 
day in and day out, behind the counter of a store, eking out a 
miserable existence even at the price of virtue, than enter into 
domestic service, where they would have a home and reasona- 
ble wages and some comforts of life. For this our schools 
can be held responsible in some measure, as well as foolish 
parents who have taught their children to shun manual labor 
until the children look down upon any person who earns an 
honest living by the sweat of the brow, and it also crowds our 
cities with young men who think living by their wits is far 
more honorable than by physical labor. 

So our industrial departments go begging for skilled Amer- 
ican workmen, of whom there are far too few to put into prac- 
tical form the ideas of the designers, ar.d consequently the in_ 
dustrial departments must perforce depend upon foreign-born 
citizens to fill their most important positions where skilled 
manual labor is required. The natural result is a cheapening 
of labor in many trades, for many foreigners will accept wages 
an American workman would starve upon. It is not only ab- 
surd, but wicked, to treat manual labor with contempt, since to 
it we owe the results of our civilization. 

The pupils who are in our schools now are to be the busy 
men and women of the next ten years; the age of research, 
discovery, and invention is just begun. The training the ma- 
jority of the schools give their pupils is calculated to prepare 
them for commercial, professional, or literary, but not for in- 
dustrial, pursuits. It is in the industrial pursuits that the 
schools for the deaf should take the lead. The first thing 
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which every boy and girl needs, and which is their right, is a 
training which will enable them to earn an honest living re- 
gardless of their stations in life, for it is one of the character- 
istics of American life that riches take unto themselves wings 
in the most unexpected manner, and he who may be rolling in 
wealth to-day may be beggared to-morrow, and vice versa. 

So if a child is not rightfully educated it is liable to become 
directly or indirectly a public charge. A child would cease to 
regard manual labor as drudgery if his hand and mind were 
trained together through the school period; this is where our 
country boy rises superior to the one who is surrounded by 
city environments. His daily life is an industrial training of 
the very best kind, and his wits are sharpened and perceptions 
developed ; he has an opportunity for the immediate and prac- 
tical application of knowledge acquired at school. “Our 
brightest boys come from the country,” is a very familiar re- 
mark of employers and foremen in industrial and other depart- 
ments of business life. 

Ideas and things are connected and should not be separated. 
Why study theories which are useless unless applied to things, 
and why not at the same time teach the art of applying them? 

It appears that a manual training school should have ad- 
vantages over the system of apprenticeship, as the student 
takes his work without bias. To take a child out of school to 
learn a trade is a crime against freedom and humanity. 

He probably changes his mind every year as to what occu- 
pation he may follow. At the end of the school course, 
however, he is likely to see clearly where he is strongest 
and can profit most, and will choose accordingly with more 
wisdom. 

In apprenticeship to any kind of tool work, the child is not 
taught drawing as a part of his trade, while tool work, how- 
ever skilful, without drawing is the poorest sort of an apology 
for manual training. Drawing is at the foundation of nearly 
all industrial arts and trades; hence great emphasis should be 
placed upon its mastery in all its details. 

One of the incidental advantages of manual training is that 
the mind receives very material assistance when the bodily 
powers are at the same time brought under systematic devel- 
opment. Ideas that come through the hand and eye come to 
stay, for touch and sight and direct observation sbow ina 
moment more than whole pages of words can set forth. 
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The day of half-trained workers is past in this country, in 
all occupations, or is rapidly passing away; the struggle for 
superiority in every calling is growing sharper constantly, and 
only the best equipped workers will win. The time is coming 
when mere mental endowment will not suffice, but the power 
to do and strength to dare will also be requisite. Let us 
hasten the day when our schools shall send from their shelter 
youth not only intellectually but physically endowed to meet 
the demands and problems of life. 

Since our American schools for the deaf in many educational 
features take the lead of schools for the hearing, why should 
they not stand foremost in their industrial departments also, 
for who more than the deaf need a thorough training in indus- 
trial branches? With their quickness of perception and daily 
training for observation no class of children could profit more 
by thorough instruction in all pertaining to industrial work ; 
above all, they should be enabled to take front rank where the 
pencil and brush of artists and designers are in demand, for 
their natural and almost universal aptitude for drawing is one 
of the compensations of their lives. As music is to the blind, 
so drawing should be to the deaf if properly encouraged and 
developed. To undertake to teach tool work of any descrip- 
tion without the foundation study of drawing is using half 
measures ; especially is this true where cabinet-making or 
wood-carving is one of the trades. 

A youth who leaves our schools with a good understanding 
of a trade is rarely long out of employment; therefore it is of 
the utmost importance that the foremen of our work-shops 
should be not only foremen, but educated teachers, and their 
departments should be open to as critical an inspection as any 
of the educational departments. . 

In the push and hurry of our age few and far between are 
the men who will take into their employ an inexperienced 
workman, who must be given directions and led on at every 
step. The lack of one of the senses is not likely to recommend 
any workman, but many deaf men are retained in their posi- 
tions when hearing men are dropped or laid off, simply be- 
sause they understand their trade and attend strictly to busi- 
ness. 

A knowledge of drawing would make them still more valua- 
ble, and frequently enable them to suggest improvements, 
advantages, and applications which their employers might 
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overlook or miss from their own lack of that accomplish- 
ment and the observation it cultivates. Experience and a 
clear understanding of a trade open wide the way to a 


livelihood. 
SYLVIA CHAPIN BALIS, 
Instructor in the Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 


THE WORLD’S CONGRESS AUXILIARY OF THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 


A PRELIMINARY PROGRAM FOR THE CONGRESS OF INSTRUC- 
TORS OF THE DEAF, JULY, 1893. 


In presenting to the public the following preliminary pro- 
gram, prepared by the committee appointed by the authorities 
of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, which is composed of the 
same persons as were named by the last general Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf held in New York city, 
it is done with the understanding— 

First. That Dr. Philip G. Gillett, Superintendent of the 
Illinois Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, is the permanent 
President of the Congress of Instructors of the Deaf. This 
appointment is by request of President C. C. Bonney. Dr. 
Gillett will, however, from time to time, introduce some ap- 
propriate person to preside in his place. The opening address 
will be by Dr. Gillett. 

Second. As the program is somewhat lengthy, twenty min- 
utes each (125 words to the minute) will be the maximum 
time allotted the regular papers, and ten minutes the maximum 
time for each paper in the discussions. 

Third. All discussions of topics are to be in writing, and, 
unless by special arrangement, in a room separate and apart 
from the main audience-room. 

Fourth. Any person from abroad who has or expects to have 
a paper to lay before the Congress will please communicate 
with the chairman of this committee. 

In preparing the preliminary program it has been the pur- 
pose of the committee to give a wide range in representation 
of institutions and experience in the profession. If any per- 
sons named in this program have not been consulted personally 
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or by correspondence, they will please accept the appointment 
and notify the chairman of the same. 

The program to be used in Chicago will be printed by order 
of the President of the World’s Congress Auxiliary. He has 
already approved and adopted this program, and it embraces 
substantially the topics to be discussed, with the addition of 
some we expect from abroad. 

It is to be hoped that writers of papers will strive to present 
their best thoughts in clear, comprehensive language, rather 
than in a narrative and diffuse style. We want the freshest 
and most instructive ideas it is possible for the writers to give. 

Writers of papers who will not be able to be present and 
read their own productions will aid the committee, and quite 
likely make their papers more interesting, by providing before- 
hand a reader or an interprctcr who will be acceptable to them- 
selves. 

J. L. NOYES, L. H. D., Chairman, 
Superintendent of the Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault ; 
CAROLINE A. YALE, 
Principal of the Clarke Institution for Deaf-Mutes, 
Northampton, Mass. ; 
F. W. BOOTH, B. S.. 
Chief Instructor of the Primary Department of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Philadelphia ; 
P. J. HASENSTAB, B. A., 
Teacher in the Illinois Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Jacksonville ; 
S. J. JOHNSON, B. A., 
Teacher in the Alabama Institute for the Deaf, Talladega, 
Committee. 


1. Opening Address.—Puitir G. Giuuett, LL. D., Superintendent of 
the Illinois Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Jacksonville. 

2. A General View of the Education of the Deaf in the United States. 
—Jos Wiiu1aMs, L. H. D., Principal of the American Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb, Hartford, Conn. 

Discussion by T. 8. Doyxe, Principal of the Virginia Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, Staunton, and N. F. Waker, Superin- 
tendent of the South Carolina Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Cedar 
Spring. 

3. Statistics of the Deaf.—Epwarp ALLEN Fay, Ph. D., Professor in 
the National Deaf-Mute College, Washington, D. C., and Editor of the 
Annais. 

Discussion by ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Ph. D., Washington, D. C., 
and W. G. Jenxins, M. A., Teacher in the American Asylum, Hartford, 
Conn. 

4. The Work and Results of the Royal Commission in England.—Hon. 
Wm. Woopatt, M. P., a member of the Royal Commission. 
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5. The Proper Adjustment of Methods in the Education of the Deaf.— 

E. M. Gatuaupet, Ph.D., LL. D., President of the National Deaf-Mute 
Jollege, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion by Ricwarp Exxiorr, L. H. D., Headmaster of the Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, Margate, England, and Jonn P. Waker, 
M. A., Teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Philadelphia. 

6. American and European Schools.—Warrine Wriixrinson, L. H. D., 
Principal of the California Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind, Berkeley. 

7. The Higher Education of the Deaf.—Amos G. Draper, M. A., Pro- 
fessor in the National Deaf-Mute College, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion by CHarues W. Exy, M. A., Principal of the Maryland 
School for the Deaf, Frederick, and President E. M. Gatuaupret, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

8. Text-Books. How shall they be used, and to what extent ?—W. A. 
Catpwett, M. A., Principal of the Florida Blind and Deaf-Mute Insti- 
tute, St. Augustine. 

Discussion by J. W. Buarrner, M. A., Principal of the Texas School 
for the Deaf, Austin, and THomas Brown, Teacher in the Michigan 
School for the Deaf, Flint. 

9. The Influence of Party Politics on Institutions of Learning.—Hon. 
Judge R. A. Mort, Secretary of the Board of Directors of the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf, Faribault. 

Discussion by Hon. L. A. Procror, a former Director of the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, and Dr. J. L. Cieary, one of the present 
Directors of the Wisconsin School, Kenosha. 

10. The Sign-Language. Its Use and Abuse in the School-Room.—F. 
W. Boor, B. 8., Principal of the Primary Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, Philadelphia. 

Discussion by H. C. Hammonpn, M. A., Teacher in the Illinois Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, Jacksonville, and D. C. Dupuey, M. A., 
Teacher in the Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind, Colorado 
Springs. 

11. Statistics of Articulation Work in America.—ALEXANDER GRAHAM 
Breuu, Ph. D., Washington, D. C. 

Discussion by A. L. E. Crouter, M. A., Principal of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Philadelphia. 

12. Oral Work in Oral Schools, and how far Successful.—Miss Canro- 
LINE A. YALE, Principal of the Clarke Institution for Deaf-Mutes, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Discussion by Miss Erua C. Jorpan, Teacher in the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass., and Pau Brinner, Principal of the 
Day School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wis. 

13. Oral Work in Schools Using the Combined System.—W. G. 
Jenkins, M. A., Teacher in the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 

Discussion by 8. CuarK, M. A., Teacher in the American Asylum, 
Hartford, Conn.. and Josrepx C. Gorpon, Ph. D., Professor in the National 
Deaf-Mute College, Washington, D. C. 
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14. The Voices of the Deaf and How to Improve Them.—Davip 
GREENE, Principal of the Institution for the Improved Instruction of 
Deaf-Mutes, New York city. 

Discussion by Professor ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL, author of Visible 
Speech, Washington, D. C., and Miss Laura DeL. Ricnarps, Principal 
of the Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence. 

15. School Libraries and Cabinets. What shall they contain? How 
shall they be used ?—E. H. Currier, M. A., Teacher in the New York 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Washington Heights, New York. 

Discussion by 8. G. Davipson, B. A., Teacher in the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, Philadelphia, and Louis C. Tuck, B. A., 
Teacher in the Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault. 

16. Trades for the Deaf, and Industrial Training Schools. How to 
improve them.—F. D. CuarKe, M. A., Superintendent of the Michigan 
School for the Deaf, Flint. 

Discussion by Paun Denys, Teacher in the Ontario Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, Belleville, and Henry C. Riper, Superintendent of the 
Northern New York School for the Deaf, Malone. 

17. Day Schools for the Deaf Compared with Boarding Schools.— 
Sarak Fue, Principal of the Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, 
Mass. 

Discussion by Cuas. Kerney, B. A., Teacher in the Indiana Institute 
for the Deaf and Dumb, Indianapolis; Rosperr P. McGrecor, M. A., 
Teacher in the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Columbus, and 
A. R. Spear, Principal of the North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils 
Lake. 

18. The Social Status of the Deaf.—Rev. James H. Cuoup, M. A., 
Principal of the St. Louis Day School, Mo. 

Discussion by J. B. Horcuxiss, M. A., Professor in the National Deaf- 
Mute College, Washington, D. C., and E. B. Netson, B. A., Principal 
of the Central New York Institution for the Deaf, Rome. 

19. The Mental Condition of the Uneducated Deaf-Mute.—Samven 
Porter, M. A., Emeritus Professor in the National Deaf-Mute College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Discussion by J. W. Swiier, M. A., Superintendent of the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf, Delavan, and Wm. N. Burt, M. A., Principal of the 
Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Edgewood 
Park. 

20. Deaf-Mutes as Teachers.—{saac Lewis Pret, LL. D., Principal 
of the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Washington Heights, 
New York city. 

Discussion by J. R. Dosyns, M. A., Superintendent of the Mississippi 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Jackson, and Grorce W. VeEpirz, 
M. A., Teacher in the Colcrado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs. 

21. The Physical Care and Training of the Deaf.—A. F. Apams, B. A., 
Instructor in Gymnastics, National Deaf-Mute College, Washington, 
D. C. 

Discussion by J. H. Jounson, M. D., Principal of the Alabama Institute 
for the Deaf, Talladega, and J. S. Lone, B. A., Teacher in the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf, Delavan. 
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22. The Moral and Religious Condition of the Deaf after leaving 
School.—Rev. P. J. Hasenstas, B. A., Teacher in the Illinois Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, Jacksonville. 

Discussion by Rev. THomas Ga.tLauDET, D. D., Rector of St. Ann’s 
Church, New York city, and S. T. Wanker, M. A., Superintendent 
of the Kansas Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Olathe. 

23. The Proper Relation of the Deaf to their Alma Mater. —Rosert 
Patrrerson, M. A., Principal of the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Columbus. 

Discussion by B. R. Autanouen, B. A., Teacher in the Western Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Edgewood Park, and Rev. 
Frank Reap, Teacher in the Illinois Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Jacksonville. 

24. How to Develop the Imagination of the Deaf.—Miss Saran H. Por- 
Ter, Teacher in the Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion by Weston Jenkins, M. A., Principal of the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, Trenton; Grorce L. Wycxorr, Principal of the lowa 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Council Bluffs, and Miss F. W. Ga- 
witH, Teacher in the Clarke Institution, Northampton, Mass. 

25. The Family Life of our Institutions outside of the School-Room.— 
Z. F. WestTeRVELT, Superintendent of the Western New York Institution 
for Deaf-Mutes, Rochester. 

Discussion by Rev. Bensamin Taxzor, M. A., Teacher in the Ohio Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, Columbus, and Warren Rosrnson, M. A., 
Teacher in the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delavan. 

26. Deafness and Retarded Hearing. Whatisit? Its cause and proba- 
bility of cure.—SamveEt Sexton, M. D., New York city. 

Discussion by C. J. Buaxe, M. D., Boston, Massachusetts, and A. L. 
Apams, M. D., Jacksonville, Ill. 

27. The Reading Habit in our Pupils before and after Graduation.—S. 
G. Davipson, B. A., Teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, 
Philadelphia. 

Discussion by W. K. Arco, M. A., Superintendent of the Kentucky In- 
stitution for Deaf-Mutes, Danville. 

28. Literary Societies in Schools for the Deaf.—J. L. Smrrn, M. A., 
Head Teacher and Editor of the Companion in the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf, Faribault. 

Discussion by D. W. McDermtp, Principal of the Manitoba Institution 
for the Deaf, Winnipeg, and James C. Batis, B. A., Teacher in the On- 
tario Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Belleville, Can. 

29. The Ideal Institution Newspaper.—R. Maruison, Superintendent 
of the Ontario Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Belleville. 

Discussion by W. O. Connor, Principal of the Georgia Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, Cave Spring, and J. L. Smiru, Teacher in the Min- 
nesota School for the Deaf, Faribault. 

30. The Speech Habit in the Deaf.—A. L. E. Crovutesr, M. A., Princi- 
pal of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Philadelphia. 

Discussion by Miss Mary C. Brown, Teacher in the Pennsylvania Oral 
Sch$ol for the Deaf. Scranton, and E. S. THompson, B. A., Normal 
Student in the Clarke Institution for Deaf-Mutes, Northampton, Mass. 
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31. The Orally-taught Deaf after Graduation.—D. L. E:menporr, M. 
A., Teacher in the New York Institution for the Improved Instruction of 
Deaf-Mutes, New York city. 

Discussion by Mrs. 8. G. Davipson, Philadelphia, Pa., and Atvan W. 
Orcutt, of Everett, Mass. 

32. Artin the Cultivation of the Imagination.—Davin D. Smrrs, Art 
Teacher in the Illinois Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Jacksonville. 

Discussion by Madame Marte LEPrinceg, Art Teacher in the 
New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Washington Heights, New 
York city, and Mrs. I. H. Carrouu, Flint, Mich. 

33. Lyon’s Phonetic Manual.—Epmunp Lyon, the inventor, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Discussion by Z. F. WesTERVELT, Superintendent of the;Western New 
York Institution, Rochester. 

34. Conventions, Conferences, and Summer Schools for Instructors of 
the Deaf.—J. L. Noyrs, L. H. D., Superintendent of the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf, Faribault. 

Discussion by J. A. GitnesprIE, M. A., Principal of the Nebraska Insti- 
tute for the Deaf and Dumb, Omaha, and J. H. Jonnson, M. D., Princi- 
pal of the Alabama Institute for the Deaf, Talladega. 

35. The Education of the Deaf in Italy —Signor G. Ferrer, Director 
of the Pendola Institution for the Deaf, Siena, Italy. 


KINDERGARTEN WORK IN ITS RELATION TO 
PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


Ir our subject asked directly its implied question, “ What 
is the relation of kindergarten work to primary education ? ” 
every one would doubtless admit that it should lie at the 
foundation of the educational structure, if, indeed, it has any 
necessary relation to education at all. But many who 
have made only the most casual observation of kindergarten 
work consider it a matter of small importance—time wasted 
in getting a foundation which could just as well be laid inci- 
dentally in the ordinary course of primary instruction. 

Some of the best thinkers in the profession'to-day—and they 
are teachers who have made a thorough study of the matter-— 
claim that a course of kindergarten training is not only bene- 
ficial to dull pupils, but that, in the’ nature of things, it is a 
necessary foundation for every child’s education if we would 
make the after structure symmetrical and complete. They say 
that the child, fresh from his home-life of play and careless 
distraction, is in no condition to be transplanted into a school- 
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room where immediate calls are made upon his attention and 
his undeveloped faculties. 

No one is competent to pronounce judgment upon this 
point unless he has made a careful study of child nature and 
considered the intimate relations of the child to the world 
about him. And this is by no means an easy thing to do. 
We sometimes find it hard to follow the ideas of those who 
have thus analyzed child-life, their statements seem, at first 
hearing, so absurd to us. We are apt to think lightly of these 
things as mere vague theories, simply because we do not know 
how to enter into the child’s world and see with his eyes and 
think his thoughts. We can stand on tip-toe and peep into a 
realm of thought above us, but very few know how to stoop 
and look at the little folks’ world from their level. 

This great universe in which the feeble senses of the child 
awaken is full to overflowing with truth. Taking it all in all, 
there is much more in this world than the best of us can learn 
in a lifetime. But it is not a promiscuous mass of knowledge 
which the senses may just as well attack at one point as at 
another. There is an adjustment without corresponding to the 
adjustment within; and it is so arranged that outside things, 
working through the senses, shall awaken the latent inner life 
and develop the germs implanted there. A strong desire to 
know, fortunately, is born with the child. He is aptly called 
an animated interrogation point. Frances Willard says a boy 
is an oblong box of stored-up electricity. He knows he was 
sent into this world to act and react upon it, and repression is 
just what he cannot put up with. The same definition will 
apply to girls. Boys, we will admit, are more highly charged 
than girls; but the outward action and inward reaction go on 
much the same with children in general. 

To enumerate and describe the devices in common use 
would be tedious. A few representative ones must suffice. 

Nature begins by putting things together—accumulating 
parts. The child’s instinct likewise leads him to build. There 
is yet another, the analytic instinct, which early shows itself in 
the nursery. Every child wants to take things to pieces, even 
if it involves breaking the pretty toys. The kindergarten aims 
to satisfy these desires in a systematic way by the use of the 
divided cubes which many teachers, doubtless, have used for 
one purpose or another. 

I shall never forget the delight of the children when the 
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cube was first turned out of its box looking whole and solid, 
and they discovered that it would come apart and go together 
again without injury. There were the material roots of anal- 
ysis and synthesis. As the little ones took the cube apart and, 
after use, put it neatly back into the box, they were illustrating 
with their hands and, in a crude way, discovering with their 
minds the two great thought processes which must underlie 
all their future reasoning. In one of the blocks, a miniature 
and one of the equal parts of the whole, they had the simplest 
representation of a fraction. The name and the arithmetical 
use might not come until years afterward; but if rightly in- 
troduced then, they would find in the child’s mind a root-con- 
ception out of which to grow. 

With these blocks and others differently shaped the children 
are allowed to build. Incidentally they discover laws of sym- 
metry and proportion. Fred, one of the amateur architects, 
was building a house according to a picture design before 
him. Three times the structure fell at a certain point just as 
he laid a little beam across the top. After the third failure 
he turned to me, saying, in signs, that there was a mistake in 
the picture: the block was too heavy, and he would substitute 
another one. This he did with success. The discarded block 
had produced an unstable equilibrium. Fred could by no 
means formulate his discovery; but he had a conception, 
though perhaps a very primitive one, of the principle, and 
could apply it next time. 

The ideas of different angles, of direction, harmony in con- 
struction, equipoise, and regularity may be incidentally im- 
pressed as the building goes on. These things are absorbed 
rather than taught—the teacher arranging and directing the 
work so that it shall be progressive, shall present aptly such 
ideas as the minds are ready to grasp. 

Another game makes use of blocks representing the various 
plane and solid geometrical forms. The child, blindfolded, 
examines a block, forming a mental picture of its size, charac 
teristic angles, and general shape; then is required to find the 
block among the others when the blind is removed. Or, re- 
versing the game, he is shown the block first, then, blindfolded, 
selects from the box one whose qualities as discovered by the 
sense of touch correspond to his mental picture. 

These geometrical blocks contain the elements of all the 
forms in the universe. While the child is playing the little 
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game he becomes thoroughly familiar with their shape. He must 
compare them and note their differences in order to know one 
from another. He easily distinguishes the cube, and likewise 
the sphere, which are direct opposites. Then, in noting resem- 
blances and differences, he gains a conception of the interme- 
diate qualities of the other solid forms. The plane figures are 
harder. They must be distinguished by their characteristic 
angles and the number of their sides. And so a pretty good 
foundation for geometry is laid before formal education be- 
gins. The senses of touch and sight have been rendered more 
acute, and the mind has been led to respond promptly to calls 
from without. 

Later, the kindergartner comes from solids and planes down 
to lines, and these are represented by sticks of various lengths 
and colors. Here drawing is introduced in its most concrete 
and primitive form. The table, the door, the window, the 
clock, the closet, successively find themselves represented in 
outline with sticks of appropriate length and color. The ob- 
serving powers afterwards give place to the representative as 
the little ones are allowed to make outlines of the house, barn, 
and other things connected with their home-life. Later still, 
the imagination and inventive faculties are called into play in 
making pretty designs according to the children’s own fancy. 

The pupils are required to choose sticks as nearly as possible 
the same color as the object to be imitated, and, if it be small 
enough, to use sticks the exact length of the corresponding 
parts. In any case, the parts of the figure must be propor- 
tional in length to the corresponding parts of the object. A 
long stick could not represent the width of the door, and a short 
one its height. The powers of observation are considerably 
sharpened by work of this kind. Children learn to look at 
things more carefully, and, looking with a purpose, see many 
points unnoted before. 

There must be comparison for color. There must be judg- 
ment to get correspondence in size and length. There must 
be keen observation to note the correct outline; and, what is 
no less important, the hand acquires skill and dexterity in 
laying the unstable figures and developing each part with care 
so as not to disturb the rest. Free-hand drawing naturally 
follows this ; the designs are reproduced from the sticks on 
slates, paper, or blackboard. 

Parquetry work introduces the making of designs on card- 
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board by means of gummed papers‘in colors and cut in differ- 
ent geometrical forms. This work appeals still farther to the 
artistic nature. Using the bright colors and pretty forms de- 
velops a sense of art and an aptness in color combination. 
The designs are purely imitative at first: we must all copy 
before we can originate. But eventually the children’s inge- 
nuity grows until they can invent really artistic designs. In 
the course of this work I incidentally discovered that two of 
the boys were color-blind—a weakness unsuspected before, 
and, but for this discovery, one there would have been no 
effort to remedy. 

Co-operation work finds an easy place in many of these 
exercises. From amoral standpoint its effect is most excel- 
lent, changing the emphatic “my” and “ your” of school-life 
into the more generous “our.” Instead of each child’s devel- 
oping his plan separately, it is arranged so that several shall 
draw from a common stock of materials to work out the de- 
sign. The instinct of chivalry soon leads the boys to assume 
the more difficult parts and leave the easy ones for their gen- 
tler mates. Some curious and rather bright little observations 
are made from time to time. One day the entire class were 
working two and two, with the exception of one little odd 
sheep at the end of the table who had no companion. Pres- 
ently all the others had finished and sat watching the solitary 
toiler, not yet half through his task. Suddenly the moral 
dawned upon one little fellow, and he turned with an expres- 
sion of superiority to his mates, saying what would literally 
stand thus: ** Two working together—fast ; one alone—slow ; 
two better than one.” This may have been pretty far from 
the political economist’s elaborate theory of co-operation, but 
it was a start that way. . 

There is a great deal accomplished in these early years. 
Considering the brief time consumed, a child acquires more 
and learns it more rapidly during the period before reaching 
a ripe school age than he does under the best after-instruction. 
Nature takes the faculties and organizes them for use. Now, 
if nature only did this work perfectly and laid the foundation 
stone for stone and beam for beamas it should be, there would 
be no need for kindergarten training, or, in fact, for educational 
efforts at all. But the trouble is, where the surroundings are 
meagre, nature has not always the proper materials to work 
with ; she cannot take into account mental and moral defects 
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and she will leave out a stone here and a support there. 
Hence we see people grow up one-sided or top-heavy, and we 
say they have queer ideas and are not well balanced. 

It is true, mothers do much to assist nature, and they might 
do a great deal more.’ The child's toys are educative. His 
ordinary plays tend to accomplish just what the kindergarten 
exercises do, but the results are so incomplete and the play- 
ing so unsystematic. Ifthe nursery were a home school, if 
mothers studied their children enough to supply them with 
systematized games and play exercises, then there would be 
no gulf between babyhood and the true school age. But this 
is a more or less ideal state of affairs. As a writer on the 


subject remarked, “One class of mothers had no time from 
their work and the other class from their play ;” so just at this 
period, of all most important, the poor baby was formerly left 
to run wild or relegated to the care of ignorant servants, who 


made a sorry bungle of his first impressions. 

Happily, the kindergarten has stepped in just here with a 
twofold object in view: (1) to train the imperfectly developed 
senses, and (2) to supply the fundamental sense-gained ideas 
which must precede all true thinking. 

The first point, sense-training, is one of great importance. 
These five active little servants must do a great deal for us in 
life. They are busy in early years with purely concrete things, 
gathering a variety of data, nourishing and enriching the 
mind, storing it with the ordinary material from which the 
loftiest abstractions of after life will be drawn. Of course, 
such perceptions are not at first connected with definite ideas. 
The child discovers a great many things which he could not 
put into language. But they weave themselves into his inner 
life and await the more mature mind for their development. 

There are certain things that lie at the foundation of knowl- 
edge. They need to be learned first. If not learned then, 
they must insinuate themselves later when the structure has 
been partly and incorrectly formed. An untold amount of 
confusion in the mind results from vague or incomplete per- 
ceptions. No doubt all of us to-day would have brighter 
minds and quicker senses if our early knowledge of things 
about us had been more exact, and had been turned to better 
account before we entered school. Our deductions from the 
things of sense are defective if our first knowledge of these 
things was not clear and precise. 

The kindergarten does not proceed, then, in any desultory 
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way. Toa casual looker-on its exercises may seem like mere 
play, but a study of them shows that they are play with a 


purpose. 

As before stated, the first aim is to awaken and educate the 
senses, primarily for their own sake, and secondarily for their 
reflex on the mind. Some deaf children come to us in a dull, 
semi-torpid condition, and they are ofttimes dubbed hopelessly 
stupid. One little fellow who entered school not long since 
seemed to have a half-frozen nature. He would sit by the 
hour silently staring about, apparently seeing little that 
occurred. He was singularly insensible to pain. In the usual 
struggle for existence, he patiently submitted to more than his 
share of pinching and pushing with no show of pain. For 
weeks he might as well have been asleep for all the indication 
of intelligence he gave. 

Another child, a colored youth, was in a milder stage of the 
same complaint. Mind and body were stupid, and the will 
exercised little control over either. This was not only during 
the first dazed period of school-life. It showed no signs of 
relaxing as the weeks rolled by. He would sit before his slate 
stolidly looking at a word to be traced. No amount of coaxing 
would induce him to make more than one letter at a sitting. 
It was finally discovered that a little mechanical stimulation 
excited his mind, and the discovery was put to immediate use. 
Levi would trace a. Expression of calm satisfaction on his 
face. Work apparently finished. No visible resolution ever 
to move again. The teacher would point to the next letter. 
No sign of animation from Levi. A mild shake proved of 
assistance to the mental machinery, and the work went on like 
this: shake! d slowly traced; shake! shake! 0; shake! 
shake! shake! g, and the word was finished. But this was a 
crude kind of mental stimulus. What these lads specially 
needed was something bright and interesting to exercise the 
hand and eye, and through them to affect the sluggish mind. 
They were by no means the dullest of pupils when this kind 
of work was introduced. 

Such extreme cases lie far from those of our most intelligent 
beginners, but the difference is only one of degree. All chil- 
dren use their senses in a more or less heedless manner. It is 
one thing to hear, see, and touch, but another and a very dif- 
ferent thing to listen, observe, and feel. Even we grown peo- 
ple with trained minds go about having eyes and ears open, 
and yet see so little. 
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The law of sense development is a simple one, viz., use and 
attentive exercise. This the kindergarten aims to give in a grad- 
uated series of exercises which shall teach children to use their 
eyes, their ears (if they have hearing), and their hands. Inci- 
dentally the will and the various powers of the intellect are 
reached. 

The exercises usually introduced have been carefully thought 
out and adapted to the successive needs of a developing mind. 
They are subject, however, to considerable modification in dif- 
ferent classes and to suit our work in general. The music 
which forms so prominent a part in ordinary kindergarten train- 
ing is obviously of no use to us. This is also true of a great 
deal of the story-telling (appealing to the imagination) and of 
the language exercises which presuppose a stock of ideas and 
a mental development far beyond what even our brightest 
beginners possess. A goodly number of the exercises now in 
use in the public school system, especially those developing 
manual dexterity, can be adopted entire. But a thorough 
knowledge of the principles underlying kindergarten training 
will enable the progressive teacher to branch out, to adapt and 
invent, until eventually we may have a system largely our own. 

This does not claim by any means to be an exhaustive de- 
scription of kindergarten work; it is simply a few observations 
from an experimenter. A year’s attempt at adapting the kin- 
dergarten system to the needs of young deaf children has 
demonstrated, to the experimenter at least, many good points 
claimed for the training. 

It develops habits of observation, teaching children to use 
their eyes with accuracy. It trains the hand. It gives the 
senses delicacy and precision. It cultivates attention. It ex- 
pands the character and strengthens the will. It sends chil- 
dren to the primary grades with faculties awake and hungry 
for more solid food. 

If this work is important for children in the possession of 
all their senses, how much more is it needed by our pupils 
whose sense-gained ideas are but incomplete at best? 

The question to the profession is left an open one—not 
merely, “Is kindergarten training beneficial in special cases?” 
but, “ Does it not lay the best foundation for all educational 


work, and especially among the deaf?” 
ESTELLA V. SUTTON, 
Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EUROPEAN NOTES. 


On the eighth day of July, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, 
I left California for a year’s travel and observation in Europe. 
The journey was taken at the request of the board of directors 
of the Institution where I had labored for twenty-six years. 
A number of fortuitous circumstances had combined to render 
my absence for the year possible. There was to be no session 
of the State Legislature until January, 1893; the Governor had 
declined to sign a bill providing for certain buildings and im- 
provements, so there was to be no expenditure of money in 
that direction for two years; the full board had been reap- 
pointed for another term of office; the corps of teachers and 
employees was harmonious and faithful, and seemed glad that 
for me a year of intense mental anxiety and strain was to be 
followed by a twelvemonth of needed rest and change. With 
all these favorable conditions must be included a body of pupils 
singularly free from the percentage of “black sheep” which 
are to be found in almost every collection of boys and girls, and 
which often make the principal’s lot “a most unhappy one.” 

Under such conditions of peace and good-will, I left home, 
“far countries for to see,” and sailed from New York by the 
North German Lloyd steamship Adler, on the 1st of August, 
1891, accompanied by my wife and daughter. On the 9th we 
landed at Southampton, England, and reached London on the 
afternoon of the same day. 

The special object of my journey was to learn, by personal 
observation, what had been accomplished in bettering the con- 
dition of the deaf by means of articulation and lip-reading. I 
do not think anybody has claimed that the American schools 
have anything to learn from what is known as the French or 
Manual method, as practised abroad; but it has been claimed, 
and with a good deal of persistence, that the German or Pure 
Oral method, in these latter days, has not only obtained pos- 
session of most of the European schools, but that this revival 
of an almost obsolete system has been followed there by a 
great improvement in the intellectual and social condition of 
the deaf. It is unquestionably true that the propagandists of 
the Oral method have been most aggressive for the last thirty 
years, and by methods not always ingenuous, and by means 


sometimes not exactly honest, have secured the ear and in- 
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fluence of most of the government officials, and by exaggerated 
statements made public through the newspapers have brought 
many people to believe that the Oral method is “a more excellent 
way,” and thus have forced the “new” system upon teachers 
and schools where later and larger experience has not justified 
the change. But, however brought about, the fact remains 
that four-fifths of the schools for the deaf in Europe are 
known to the world as articulation schools. 

Admitting, then, the great revival and spread of the method 
of Heinicke, the other and more important claim presents 
itself, whether this change has tended or is tending to im- 
prove the intellectual and social condition of the deaf? Have 
the results of articulation and lip-reading among pupils con- 
genitally deaf been such as to justify the abandonment of the 
Manual method in schools? Do those educated orally obtain 
a higher degree of intellectual acuteness and better command 
of language than the deaf who are trained by and under the 
Manual method? And does their attainment in speech and 
lip-reading ameliorate to an appreciable extent the sad isola- 
tion of their social life ? 

I went abroad with an earnest determination to investigate 
these questions irrespective of any preconceived notions I may 
have had on the subject. The extent of my travels and the 
number of schools I visited justify me in claiming sufficient 
data upon which to base a sound judgment as to the average 
work done in European schools. I saw the best Institutions 
in France, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, and Germany, and met 
many graduates who had practically tested the value of their 
educational methods, and who were quite willing to give me 
their testimony. Much of the information I received from 
principals and teachers was given me under circumstances that 
would make it a breach of confidence to designate names or 
localities. In this paper, therefore, I shall not deal with per- 
sons nor details, but shall try to convey to the readers of the 
Annals an unexaggerated statement of my conclusions, fol- 
lowing no order or sequence, either of time or place. 

The schools for the deaf throughout Europe, as a rule, are 
conducted as boarding-schools, after the manner of our Ameri- 
can institutions ; children are admitted from six to eight years 
of age, and are housed, fed, clothed, and taught at public ex- 
pense, if they are poor, but in case the parents or guardians are 
able they are expected to bear such a proportion of the cost of 
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instruction as their means will warrant. The time allowed for 
instruction is generally eight years. Thus it will be seen that 
a large proportion of the pupils leave school at from fourteen 
to sixteen years of age—an age when we in America get in our 
best work—and I think that this limitation has much to do with 
the small degree of attainment of which I shall speak here- 
after. If only seven or eight years is allowed for instruction, 
most teachers will agree that the old rule in this country of 
taking the prescribed time after the pupil is ten or twelve 
years old will produce the best results. In some of the insti- 
tutions of England, the regulation requiring pupils to leave at 
fourteen years of age often works great hardship. Indeed, it 
is little short of cruelty when, by reason of difficulty in obtain- 
ing admission, the child does not begin his studies till he is 
thirteen years of age. 

But while institution life as we know it largely prevails in 
England and on the continent during school age, the experi- 
ment of day-schools for the deaf is going on in a number of 
cities with varying success. The London School Board has 
made the largest attempt to solve the problem. Sixteen 
schools have been established in different parts of London, 
with forty-three teachers and an attendance of four hundred 
and twenty-five pupils. A general superintendent, the Rev. 
William Stainer, has charge of the whole. The Board has 
ordered that the Oral method shall be followed, but special 
“‘ dispensations ” have been issued in favor of certain classes of 
pupils who are confessedly beyond the reach of speech. Per- 
haps one should not criticise results obtained under the condi- 
tions prevailing in the Board schools. The rooms are dark, 
dingy, and not over clean; the furniture and equipment are poor 
and meagre; the teachers are probably as good as the limited 
salaries paid can secure, while the pupils have a dull and stolid 
look, the outcome, I should say, of heredity, and increased by 
the cheerless environments. Certainly the faces of the pupils 
were in marked contrast with the faces of the deaf I saw on the 
continent. 

At Nuremberg and Berlin, and in many other German towns, 
I found a similar experiment in progress. The school at Nurem- 
berg consisted of three classes in seven sections, comprising 
twenty-five pupils and three teachers. The Stadt school in 
Berlin is a day-school with one hundred and sixty pupils, 
divided into fifteen classes. The Royal school comprises both 
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day and boarding pupils, ninety-two in all, with ten regular 
teachers and tweve assistants in training. These latter assist- 
ants work two years for their board, and then receive $300 per 
year, which sum is increased gradually, according to service, 
till it reaches a maximum of $1,000 a year. 

The work in all these German day-schools, while limited in 
result, was, it seemed to me, quite as good as in the boarding- 
schools, and I am led to believe that in large centres of popula- 
tion the day-school, if conducted on American lines, and with 
such reasonable allowance of time for instruction as now pre- 
vails with us, may be an important factor in our system of 
education. That it will have, however, any appreciable effect 
in developing the speech of the congenitally deaf I am not 
prepared to admit. And this'leads me to say that there is no 
such thing, so far as my observation goes, as a Pure Oral 
method practised to-day in any school of Europe. Many of . 
us can remember the claims put forth some years ago by the 
advocates of the German system, and the benefits which were 
to flow from the continual exercise of the vocal organs of the 
deaf. The sign-language was to be abolished; the peculiar 
inversions of sentences and un-English expressions which are 
known in the profession as “ deaf-mutisms ” were to disappear ; 
the barrier which misfortune had interposed between the deaf 
and society was to be removed, and a modified millennium for 
the children of silence was to be inaugurated. But the first step 
toward this regeneration was to be the doing away with the lan- 
guage of signs, which the apostles of the new method held to 
be the stumbling-block in the way of the deaf-mute’s acquisi- 
tion of correct English. And so a fierce war was made upon 
this admirable instrument of instruction; pupils were forbid- 
den to use it in or out of school; they were told that only “dum- 
mies” resorted to it, and that its use was a stigma and a 
reproach. And what has been the result- of this senseless 
crusade? To-day the sign-language is just as prevalent 
among the pupils and graduates of the schools of Europe as 
it was before the ministers of public instruction in France and 
Germany issued the order that the Pure Oral method should 
alone be employed in the government schools, and the ablest 
teacher of articulation I met while abroad well expressed the 
hopelessness of abolishing the sign-language when he said, 
* You might as well try to blot out the sun from the heavens.” 
The teachers avail themselves of it in what they choose to call 
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natural signs, while the pupils not only carry on all their con- 
versation with signs outside the school, but in the class-room 
there is a continual sign “whispering” going on when the 
teacher is not looking. In one of the largest institutions in 
France, the teacher of the most advanced class gave a little 
story for my benefit by lip-dictation. When the pupils wrote 
it they helped each other on the sly, not by speech, but by 
signs. In the same school I asked a bright little fellow if 
they ever used articulation on the play-ground. ‘‘ Rarement,” 
was the honest reply. Ina great German school—and a good 
one, I must say—the principal gave the class an anecdote by 
speech, but at the same time accompanied the story with such 
graphic signs that, when he had finished, I suggested to him 
that he was quite out of place ina Pure Oral school, and ought 
to apply for a position as an cxpert sign-maker. I visited in 
France an old and celebrated Oral school, not under govern- 
ment control. While waiting for the principal, the matron 
informed me that the pupils did not even understand signs ; 
but, at a subsequent visit, I spent a very interesting half-hour 
in the most advanced class, comparing French and American 
signs, which in many cases were identical, and found that the 
vice-principal, who was with me, carried on all his communica- 
tion by the most conventional of signs. Nor did he once use 
speech with the class, except for purposes of illustration, and 
for my benefit. 

I was agreeably surprised to find how much more tolerant 
the best teachers in Europe are of signs and sign-makers than 
I was led to expect. Whether it is because of larger expe- 
rience, or a sense of partial failure with the Oral method, I do 
not know; but I found little of the prejudice against the Man- 
ual method which obtains in some of the American schools. 
Moreover, I think, though I would not state it as a fact, that 
the revival of the Oral method has reached its flood, and that 
indications of an ebb tide are beginning to show themselves. 
I do not refer to such evidences as the petition of eight hun- 
dred German deaf-mutes recently presented to Emperor Wil- 
liam, though I believe that paper voiced the sentiments of 
nine-tenths of the people most vitally interested. But my be- 
lief is based upon private conversations with many teachers 
and those who have had large experience in the work of deaf- 
mute instruction. ‘How long have you been in the profes- 
sion?” I asked of the principal of a large government school. 
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“Over twenty years,” was the reply. “ And all this time using 
the Oral method?” “Yes.” “TI take it, then, you thoroughly 
believe in the method?” The answer was not by speech, but 
by a shrug of the shoulders, much more expressive than any 
words. 

No one thing struck me more forcibly than the meagre de- 
gree of attainment which limits the average deaf-mute’s edu- 
cation, and which seems to satisfy the teachers as well as the 
public. The principal of a South German school told me that 
the deaf did not have use of language to express their own 
ideas, but merely to ask questions; and so the class-room 
work was confined almost entirely to interrogative exercises. 
This sounds strangely like the talk of a hundred years ago. 
In a letter of the Abbe de I’Epée, written to Sicard, and dated 
November 25, 1785, is a paragraph which I translate verbatim: 
“ Do not expect that they (the deaf) will ever be able to express 
their ideas in writing. Our language is not their language, 
which is signs. Let it suffice for you that they know how to 
translate our speech into theirs, just as we ourselves translate 
foreign tongues, without knowing how either to think or ex- 
press ourselves in those languages.” There is still prevalent 
in Europe a good deal of this eighteenth-century estimate of a 
deaf-mute’s capacity. When I told the principal of an Austrian 
school that California had matriculated seven deaf-mutes at 
the State University, he stared at me in an incredulous sort of 
way, and said, “That is impossible.” It seems almost ludi- 
crous to an American teacher to see a class of the sixth or sev- 
enth year wrestling with such problems as 420 divided by 5, 
or engaged in the profound literary study of “The Fox and the 
Grapes.” And yet I doubt if one-half of the pupils in the 
European schools ever get beyond this limit. The text-books 
are of the most elementary character, and show plainly the 
small area embraced in the curriculum of study. “Sentences,” 
a little “arithmetic,” a little “geography,” a little, very little 
“history,” Voila tout. A few institutions, whose number I 
could count on the fingers of one hand, have a much more ex- 
tensive schedule of study, and make a better showing. Ata 
school in Vienna I saw a class which was really creditable, and, 
as it is perhaps the best I visited in Europe, it may be inter- 
esting to insert here a few paragraphs taken from my note- 
book : 


Monday, Nov. 9, 1891. Went this morning to the school for the deaf at 
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Ober-Débling. The principal, Mr. Adalbert Lehfeld, received me most 
kindly. I told him that I had seen quite enough of the processes used 
with beginners, and that I was now looking for the best results of the 
Oral method. He conducted me to the highest class, of eight years’ 
standing, and composed of four boys and three girls. One was only 
partially deaf. The subject of geography was taken up. A globe was 
brought in, and the pupils described the motions of the earth, pointed 
out and defined the equator, lines of latitude and longitude, and seemed 
to talk intelligently on the subject. The following problems in arith- 
metic were given: 

*‘A man received 1042 florins for work at 3,4 florins a day; how many 
days did he work ?” 

‘‘A man died and left an estate of 7,852 florins; to A 2, toB 4, andthe 
rest to C; how much did each receive ?”’ 

The pupils did the work correctly, though it was questioned step by 
step by the teacher. Still, the pupils acted as if they knew what they 
were talking about. 

In grammar, ‘‘ The girl is gone’? was written on the slate. <A very 
simple sentence, but there was a good deal of technical questioning on 
it, and though most of the answering was in set phrases and in language 
evidently recited memoriter their faces showed that they had some idea 
of the subject. I asked if they could describe an action, and after Mr. 
Lehfeld had performed a little pantomime, a boy wrote the following 
version, which is exact: ‘‘ The principal took a poker and opened the 
stove door. He put some coal in the stove and shut the door with the 
shovel, and laid the shovel in the ash pan.” This is very simple writing, 
but it is the first school I have seen where the teacher seemed willing to 
put his class to such a test. 

A recitation in natural philosophy occupied the rest of the morning 
session. The class took up the subject of ‘‘ specific gravity ’ and ‘‘ dis- 
tillation,” and with appropriate apparatus made several illustrative ex- 
periments, all evincing intelligent appreciation of the matter in hand. 
The pupils talked reasonably well. Altogether it is the best work I have 
seen. 


Perhaps I ought to apologize for taking up so much space 
with this extract from my journal, but it will give the readers 
of the Annals a fair idea of what is accomplished in a few 
schools of superior rank in Europe. 

To search out deaf-mutes educated after the Oral method, 
and to learn what speech was worth to them in the practical 
relations of life, was an interesting part of my investigation. 
If it is found that a fair percentage of the congenitally deaf 
are enabled to do away with pencil and paper in their inter- 
course with the world, and to substitute even an imperfect 
speech, which, however, shall convey clearly their ideas, it offers 
a strong argument in favor of articulation. Butif it is proved 
that, after all the time spent in training the vocal orgens at the 
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sacrifice of a more important intellectual development, and at 
large cost of labor and money, the result is merely a babble 
which strangers cannot comprehend and which the pupil him- 
self abandons or forgets in a short time after leaving school, 
then I submit le jew ne vaut pas la chandelle, and as a method 
of instruction it is a failure. Two or three instances taken 
from many experiences may not be out of place in this article, 
although I am violating all the time my promise not to enter 
into details. 

During carnival week I was in Rome, and among the attrac- 
tions of that festival was a series of daily races in the Piazza del 
Popolo, which was surrounded by a high fence for the occasion. 
Standing within the Corso one afternoon, I noticed a group of 
deaf-mutes who were making signs to each other with the 
vivacity which is characteristic of the Italian nature. I ap- 
proached them and made known my name, calling, and resi- 
dence, and proceeded to question them as to where they had 
been educated, by what methods, etc. While most of them 
had been taught in Oral schools, only one professed to have any 
useful knowledge of speech, and he, a bright young fellow, 
courteously consented, in answer to my request, to go with me 
to my hotel, where the proprietor, Signor Silenzi, spoke Eng- 
lish remarkably well. Through this interpreter, I asked the 
young mana variety of questions, all of them most elementary, 
and such as the merest tyro in lip-reading shouldanswer. Not 
one question could he understand, nor could he himself speak 
with any better success. Signor Silenzi declared that he could 
not make out a single word the young man said, and so they 
had to resort to pencil and paper before anything like a con- 
versation could be carried on. 

It is only fair to say, however, that this incident made me 
acquainted with the only congenitally deaf person I saw on the 
continent who could carry on an ordinary conversation by 
means of speech and lip-reading. This was Signor Francesco 
Micheloni, who is employed in the government office of statis- 
ticsin Rome. One of the deaf-mutes of the group I mentioned 
had told him of meeting me in the Corso, and he had followed 
us to the office, where we were trying to open communication 
with the young man. Signor Micheloni was quite voluble, 
and seemed to have little difficulty in comprehending Signor 
Silenzi and in making himself understood, and their conversa- 
tion was very satisfactory as a proof of what can be done by 
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the Oral method, and yet Signor Micheloni confessed to me 
that he preferred to have the interpreter write his share of the 
conversation. He is a man about forty or forty-five years of 
age, I should judge, says he was born deaf, and was educated 
at Milan under the Abbe Tarra, whose name is a tower of 
strength to the oralists. Had I found a reasonable number of 
such graduates, my conclusions would doubtless have been 
modified. 

While in Paris, my friend Mr. Tilden, at my request, sent a 
circular letter to all the prominent deaf, among whom he has a 
large acquaintance, asking certain information. By a mis- 
understanding the query was made far too drastic, as will be 
seen by the following translation: ‘“ Have you ever seen a con- 
genital deaf mute who, by the Oral method, has been so bene- 
fited that he could talk with people upon all subjects with as 
much facility.as a person enjoying the use of all his senses ? 
If so, will you kindly give me his name and address?” It will 
be admitted that this question was not fair or just to the oral- 
ist, for, as Mr. Felix Martin, the eminent sculptor, justly re- 
marked in his answer, “Je ne connais aucun sourd-muet en 
état de réaliser le programme que formule M. le docteur dont 
vous me parlez, par aucune des méthodes actuelles,” and while 
the circular brought me much valuable information concerning 
the opinions of intelligent deaf persons on the subject of oral 
instruction, I have not felt at liberty to use it. One, however, 
of the deaf-mutes addressed promptly answered “ Yes,” and 
gave me the names of five “sourd-muets de naissance qui, par 
la méthode orale pure, ont été tellement avantagé qu’ils ont pu 
converser avec le monde sur tous sujets avec autant de facilité 
qu’une personne jouissant enticrement lusage de ses sens.” 
Among the five, he mentioned three as pre-eminent, and upon 
these I called. Hx wno disce omnes. Mr. C. was at luncheon 
with his parents when I found him. He could not talk with 
his father, but his mother made herself understood reasonably 
well. She told me that the young man lost his hearing at jive 
years of age. This was my first disappointment, for I had 
been assured that he was deaf de naissance. Wishing to make 
a fair test of the case, and distrusting my own knowledge of 
French, I made an appointment with Mr. C. at my hotel, where 
the clerk was a Scotch woman who had lived thirty years in 
Paris. Promptly at the hour named the young man appeared 
and courteously submitted to the test I had wished to make. 
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Through the clerk, I asked his age, occupation, where he had 
been educated, and such familiar forms of speech. But in no 
instance without the intervention of signs could these two peo- 
ple understand each other. It was then suggested that the 
proprietor, Mr. B., might do better, as the clerk had nota very 
mobile use of the lips. Mr. B. came in and I stated what I was 
trying to do, and asked him to stand in a strong light, to speak 
very clearly but naturally, and to give the utmost attention to 
the young man’s speech. Mr. B. went through the same 
familiar questions, but with scarcely better results. I then 
took a French book, and selected the easiest paragraph I 
could find, and asked Mr. C. to read it slowly and distinctly, 
which he tried to do, but at the end of the reading Mr. 
B. declared that he had not been able to make out a single word. 
So ended an experiment in which I had tried to render the 
conditions of success as favorable as possible. 

One more instance out of many from my note-books, and I 
have done with these illustrations. One day in Geneva I 
entered a tram-car to go to Verzeney, a few miles out of the 
city. As I sat down I noticed a man and woman in the oppo- 
site seat making signs to each other. I opened conversation 
with the man, and upon questioning him found that he had 
been educated by the Oral method, but that he had forgotten 
his speech entirely since leaving school, although he had mar- 
ried a hearing woman (who was with him in the car) and thus 
had unusual inducement and opportunity for cultivating the 
use of his vocal organs. He had found, however, after leaving 
school, that signs and the pencil served him better, and so his 
speech had fallen into “innocuous desuetude.” He also told 
me that, according to his observation and experience, deaf 
persons educated as he had been generally abandon speech 
and lip-reading as a means of communication. 

A few examples of attempts at lip-reading in the class-room, 
and from the dictation of the teacher, may not be uninterest- 
ing. The first was in a French school, and the paragraph was 
from a morning paper, which I happened to have in my pocket. 
It was published the next day after the great “scare” in Paris, 
incident to Labor Day, May Ist: 

“La partie saine et honnéte de la population parisienne a 
brillé surtout par une absence qui ne ressemblait en rien 4 de 
Vheroisme.” These twenty-four words were written by one 
member of the class, after a good deal of rubbing out and cor- 
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rection on the part of the teacher, in a few seconds less than 
eight minutes. 

In one of the largest schools of England, the teacher dic- 
tated the following item, the proper names being spelled on 
the fingers: ‘‘ The Count de Paris has so far recovered from 
his recent illness as to be able to ride out several times in 
Stowe Park.” It was given, six or eight words at a time, by 
the teacher. No member of the class got it. I then asked 
the teacher to dictate this little story : “A man took his scythe 
on his shoulder and went into the fields to mow. While walk- 
ing along he saw a snake crawling in the grass. He struck at 
the snake with the handle of the scythe, and cut his own head 
off.” No pupil could get enough of the idea to attempt the 
writing of it. 

I wanted to say something in regard to the more correct 
use of language which has been claimed for pupils educated by 
the Oral method, and which it would not be difficult to prove a 
baseless assumption; but the length of this paper forbids. If 
it is inferred from what has been written that I condemn the 
Oral method, and think it has no place or function in American 
schools, the reader fails to understand my position and the 
purpose of this paper. The intent has been to show that the 
exaggerated claims and statements made in regard to its 
superiority over the Manual method have no foundation in 
fact. And it is as a method of instruction, applied to the 
practical conduct of schools conditioned by limitations of time 
and money, and with congenitally deaf pupils, that the results 
of oralism are to be judged. Probably few teachers will go as 
far as I in admitting the possibilities of speech and lip-reading 
with individual deaf-mutes of special aptitude and under special 
instruction. I saw two deaf children in Paris who were men- 
tally so weak that they would probably have been rejected by 
the management of the California Institution if application'for 
admission had been made there. They were twelve and 
thirteen years of age, and had been in the family of the teacher 
four years. Their speech and lip-reading, and their use of 
language in the shape of letters and journals, were something 
extraordinary, in view of their natural mental condition, and did 
more to open my eyes to the worth of oralism than anything 
I saw while abroad. But these results were the outcome of 
constant effort and personal instruction from morning till night 
on the part of a special and judicious teacher. It is needless 
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to say that such conditions do not and cannot exist in State 
schools, with appropriations varying from two hundred to 
three hundred dollars per capita. 

A word for the encouragement of American teachers, and I 
have done. I should be glad if the liberality of directors and 
trustees of Institutions would find expression in sending their 
faithful servitors abroad from time to time, and thus prolong- 
ing life and the period of efficient labor in many a weary soul. 
But do not go with the hope or expectation of learning any- 
thing there of the art of teaching the deaf. Perhaps, in the 
matter of art development, and in instruction in handicraft, there 
are some features which one may study with profit; but their 
better success, if they do better,is due to superior art environ- 
ment, and to the importance which attaches, in Europe, to the 
use of a man, rather than to his manhood. In all other de- 
partments of this great educational work, not excepting even 
the method of Heinicke, America leads the world. 


WARRING WILKINSON, L. H. D., 
Principal of the California Institution, Berkeley, Cail. 


AN EARNEST BOOK-CLUB. 


New plans for literary improvement, excluding no class, age, 
or condition, have been a marked feature of the last decade. 
From University Extension down to the modest little Book- 
Club of half a dozen members, there is everywhere a tendency 
toward the encouragement of profitable reading. 

Sharing, as they do, in social progress generally, it was 
hardly possible for the deaf to be left out of these plans. 

Nearly two years ago, through the advice and assistance of 
one of their prominent teachers, a somewhat unique arrange- 
ment of this kind was started, and is now steadily growing, the 
membership of the first year having doubled during the second. 

I cannot better describe this organization than by quoting 
from a recent article in the Boston Hvening Transcript : 


The Earnest Workers’ Book-Club. 


The object of this Club is to furnish good reading-matter to those who 
could not otherwise obtain it. Intended at first for the pupils of the 
lady above mentioned, additional funds soon made it possible to extend 
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its advantages to others, and also to a few hearing people whose circum- 
stances made it a great boon to them. 

A certain number of the best and most popular periodicals of the day 
are subscribed for, and sent by mail from one to another, none being kept 
over one week. All postage is paid from a fund in the treasurer’s hands, 
but a feeling of independence is given by each member being assessed an 
annual fee of fifty cents. Otherwise the Club is dependent upon volun- 
tary contributions. Generous donations have been received from wealthy 
persons, noted for their interest in the deaf. 

From the first the Club has aimed to reach those who live in isolated 
country regions—people who recognize and appreciate good literature, 
but can get it in no other way. All write enthusiastically and thankfully 
of the pleasure and profit they have obtained. 

One application for membership came from a little town high up in the 
mountains of North Carolina. ‘‘Since my marriage,” so ran the letter, 
‘*my husband and I have worked hard to pay off the mortgage on our 
little place, and denied ourselves all luxuries, which included reading 
matter. But last summer I had a little ‘ patch’ of tobacco—tobacco is 
the staple crop down here, you know—and I had the money for it when 
it was sold, and want to spend it for something to read.” 

The busy mother of three small boys, who does all the work for a family 
of six, says: ‘‘I read while rocking my babies to sleep, while waiting for 
my husband to come home, and in the odd minutes.” 


” 


‘¢T think it is a grand good thing,” writes a young man from a Maine 
lumber camp, ‘‘ and if I can help it any, call on me.” 

There is a pathetic look to many of the papers when they return to the 
secretary after their long journeyings. Tattered and worn, with here 
and there arent which some member has carefully stitched or pasted 
together, they speak more eloquently than any words of the work they 
have done. 

Only a certain number can be accommodated, but as fast as the funds 
increase, so will the membership. 

At present there are vacancies for new members which the officers will 
be glad to have filled at an early day. Any desired information will be 
cheerfully furnished by the secretary and treasurer, Miss Lillian G. 
Smith, Franklin, Mass., to whom all donations of current periodicals 
should be forwarded. Contributions of money may be sent either to her 
or to Miss Sarah Fuller, 178 Newbury street, Boston, Mass., and will be 
duly acknowledged. 


The experience of this Club has proved that there are hungry 
minds as well as bodies all over this broad land. The mental 
food which stimulates both mind and soul is quite as important 
as the mere bread and clothing for the body, which is the usual 
form of charity. Of this mental food the deaf are specially in 
need, and in many cases they have shown full appreciation of 
it when furnished them. 


ALICE C. JENNINGS, 
Boston, Mass. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


GRANDGENT,C.H. Germanand English Sounds. Boston, U.S.A. 
Ginn & Company. 1892. 12 mo, pp. vi, 42. 

This book, by the Director of Modern Language Instruction 
in the Boston Public Schools, seems to be the result of a pains- 
taking and almost microscopic analysis of sounds, yet to many 
of the author's conclusions articulation teachers will be apt to 
demur. 

The drawings of the various mouth-positions are of much 
interest, but the measurements are based on the dimensions of 
two mouths only, and therefore cannot be of service except in 
relatively comparing the positions required as regards making 
an English or a German sound. The variety of ways in which 
sounds may be formed by the vocal organs is equalled only by 
the number of ways they can be made by the pen. Any arbi- 
trary rule for position is very apt to result in an imperfect 
sound. Local dialect enters so much into the pronunciation 
of words everywhere that we were scarcely able to understand 
some portions of the author’s analysis until we recalled the fact 
that he lived within the sacred precincts of Boston. 

To any one intending to study this little work we would 
advise that they first write out our alphabet with all the dia- 
critical marks as given in the dictionary; then copy from our 
author his “ English column ” of consonants (page 6), his foot- 
notes (p. 9), and his list of vowels (pp. 12 and 13), with the 
various symbols which he gives for the same, so they may be 
easily referred to for the purpose of comparison. With these 
in hand the reading of the book will be greatly facilitated. 

In note 3, page 7, we must take exception to the statement 
in regard to d, J, n, t, that “for English the point of the 
tongue must be turned up to the roots of these same teeth.” 
This is not a necessity, for we have frequently noticed ¢ and d 
being formed almost at the edges of the teeth ; / a little higher 
up and » still higher. 

Neither can we believe that on the lips of good speakers the 
letter ’ is so often eliminated (as he says) from our language. 

At the analysis of the word strange we again come to a pause. 
In this case we should not connect the n with the g any more 
than in the word stranger, and we think most articulation 
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tion of this sound. The final e modifies the g, and our general 
rule has been, “ When g is followed by e, it has the sound of 
j” (which is not quite dzh). This is not invariably the case 
(except with finals), but is so often true that we have found it 
a helpful sentence for the black-board, as also its companion 
one, “ When c¢ is followed by e, give it the sound of s.” 

In the section entitled “ Variations of the Individual Vowels ” 
we are led into a most bewildering maze, and it is with some 
difficulty we find our way out. 

As regards “ Syllabication,” it appears easier, somehow, for 
the voice to pronounce an initial consonant than a final one, 
and we have often noticed that the latter has been thrown into 
the following syllable even though that may begin with one 
already. The word thanksgiving is an illustration of this. 
Even in the compound word dish-pan we find quite as much 
of the sh sound attached to the pan as to the dish. If the 
author were teaching deaf-mutes to articulate, he would find 
much better results follow the division wa-(l)king than from 
wa(l)k-ing. 

In “ Word Grouping,” also, this same tendency can be seen. 
Seven minutes more very often has the s as the initial sound 
of the word more. 

Though we may sometimes fail to hear the d in the con- 
junction and (as the author states), we cannot but think that 
the tongue of the careful speaker invariably makes an attempt, 
at least, to do its duty. When the word following this con- 
junction begins with a vowel, the consonant is usually trans- 
ferred to it, as we have said before, and aunt and uncle be- 
comes “an tan dunele.” 

We have found that in rapid speech the quantity, as well as 
the quality, of the consonant sound depends, quite frequently, 
on the position required for the letter following. If the latter 
partakes of the same general formation as the former, the 
preceding consonant will be much more fully sounded than if 
it does not. The m in tent is heard more plainly than the *& in 
tact, n and ¢ having the same upward curve, while the / forces 
the tongue to make an entire change in order to form ¢, and is 
therefore frequently only half pronounced. 

The author says (p. 22): “ When two vowels, the first of 
which is 9, are brought together in a word group, and nor 
stands between them in the spelling, careless speakers fre- 
quently insert an 7.” We know that in the Southern States 
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the 7 is frequently omitted in speech and an obscure or even 
a distinctly pronounced ah is substituted for it, but this is the 
first time that we have seen it stated that educated people 
(though careless speakers) reverse that position and sound 
x for ah or in addition to it. 

Notwithstanding our widely differing views from those of 
the author, we consider “German and English Sounds” well 
worth a careful study. It is full of suggestive thoughts, and 
is much more likely to awaken a spirit of investigation in the 
minds of its readers than perhaps other works whose contents 
may more nearly harmonize with their own ideas. 


L. MOFFAT, 
Instructor in the California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 


To the Editor of the American Annals of the Deaf. 


Sim: A large part of the foregoing review is devoted to con- 
siderations which, though interesting in themselves, have little 
or nothing to do with German and English Sounds ;* while 
some of these views seem to me to be open to criticism, I shall 
not discuss them here, but shall confine myself to the observa- 
tions that relate directly to my work. In the first place, I 
must call attention to the fact that my book was not written 
for use in articulation teaching, a subject of which I am (I 
regret to say) completely ignorant; I regard my work merely 
as the beginning of a long series of experiments that will, I 
hope, some day put phonetics on a scientific basis. The fol- 
lowing points call for some comment : 

1. With regard to d,/,n,¢, my reviewer has evidently quoted 
from memory. I say that “the point of the tongue is [and 
not “ must be”] turned up,” as it undoubtedly is with the vast 
majority of English speakers. The purely dental pronuncia- 
tion is well known to me; in fact, I often use it myself. 

2. Iam sure a little careful and unprejudiced listening will 
convince my critic that I have been very moderate in my state- 
ment about the dropping of initial h. 

3. I am unable to see the point of the remarks about strange. 
Of course this word has two pronunciations—strandzh and 
stranzh, just as there are two pronunciations of bunch (bintsh 


* The reviewer was requested by the editor of the Annals to notice the 
book from the point of view of an American articulation teacher, without 
reference to the author’s treatment of German sounds.—E. A. F. 
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and dbinmsh) and of very many similar words; but I think the 
forms with d and ¢ are by far the commoner. 

4. The insertion of 7 between two vowels has been fre- 
quently noted by English and American phoneticians. See, 
for instance, Miss Soames’s Introduction to Phonetics, page 
iii. I find this mistake surprisingly common, among Eastern- 
ers and Westerners alike. Some American teachers of French 
and German even carry it into the foreign language, and say 
il ar eu, ich haber es. 

I take this opportunity to correct a misprint on page 40; 
the key-word for s should be ist, and not see. In conclusion, 
I wish to thank my critic for his courteous treatment of a 
work that evidently does not accord at all with his views. 


C. H. GRANDGENT. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


PEET, WALTER B. The Education of the Deaf and Dumb. Arti- 
cle in Scribner’s Magazine for October, 1892, vol. xii, pp. 463-474. 


Mr. Peet, the son and grandson of distinguished teachers, 
himself a teacher who has passed his life among the deaf, is 
peculiarly fitted to write intelligently on this subj ct. He 
sketches briefly the history and characteristics of the methods 
of teaching the deaf now in use, expressing his own preference 
for the Combined System. He describes in detail the elemen- 
tary stages of instruction as they are carried on in the New 
York Institution, and explains the methods of articulation and 
auricular teaching, and the important place given to industrial 
education. 

Considerable space is devoted to the subject of blind deaf- 
mutes. A fac-simile letter written by a boy of this class after 
two years’ instruction is given, and an excellent composition 
by another, James H. Caton, who, though bern deaf, was se- 
lected, on account of his comparatively fluent use of the Eng- 
lish language, to give the salutatory address of his class on 
graduation. There have been several blind deaf-mutes at the 
New York Institution taught by special teachers, and Mr. Peet 
says that, contrary to what might naturally be supposed, they 
have the sunniest of dispositions. 


WAY, MISS DAISY M. The Whipple Natural Alphabet, with a 
Memoir of the Inventor. Circular of Information, No. 3, 1892, of 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf. Rochester, N. Y.: Western New York Institution for 
Deaf-Mutes. 1892. 8vo, pp. 48. 


In this treatise Miss Way gives a fuller exposition of the 
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Whipple Alphabet than has appeared before,* and an interest- 
ing biographical sketch of its inventor. She shows that Mr. 
Whipple was a man of remarkable ingenuity, amiable disposi- 
tion, indefatigable patience, strict conscientiousness, and un- 
wearied devotion to his work. His death at the early age of 
thirty seems untimely, for his methods were still unknown 
except to his pupils. He left no adequate written description 
of what they were, and but for Miss Way they would doubtless 
have passed into oblivion, while he himself would have been 
to us little more than a name. 

In the paper on the Whipple Method that Miss Way read 
before the First Summer Meeting of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf (Annals, 
xxxvi, 283) she intimated, though she did not directly assert, 
that up to that time there had perhaps been “an organized 
effort to keep in obscurity Mr. Whipple’s Natural Alphabet 
and system of teaching.” We are informed that this intima- 
tion, taken in connection with the remark of the President of 
the Association, in introducing Miss Way, that he had “searched 
the Annals in vain for any description of Mr. Whipple’s Alpha- 
bet or method,” gave some persons the impression that the 
editor of the Annals was supposed to have been a party to 
such a conspiracy. The reasons why no description of Mr. 
Whipple’s Alphabet or method had been published in the 
Annals were, first, that the Alphabet was copyrighted, and the 
Annals was not at liberty to publish it; secondly, that Mr- 
Whipple, though he was requested to give an exposition of the 
method in this periodical, did not comply with the request. 
The fuller account of his life and labors given in the pamphlet 
before us affords no ground whatever for believing that any 
such “ organized effort” as suggested in Miss Way’s former 
paper was ever made or even thought of. It is evident that 
the only thing that prevented his work from being fully recog- 
nized and appreciated during his lifetime was his own reticence 
concerning it. From his general character it does not seem 
probable that this reticence was due, like that of some of the 
early European teachers, to selfish motives; it is more likely, 
as Miss Way now says, that “his sudden and untimely demise 
occurred almost before he was thoroughly convinced of the 


* See the Annals, xxxvi, 283, and xxxvii, 206. 
+ In the paper as published in the official Report of the Proceedings of 
the meeting this sentence is omitted. 
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utility and practical adaptability of his principles, particularly 
when administered by others.” We may add that at the Third 
Conference of Principals and Superintendents, held at Phila- 
delphia in 1876, where Mr. Whipple gave a description of his 
method, illustrated by the aid of two of his pupils, he was cor- 
dially received, and that at the Eleventh Convention of In- 
structors, held at Jacksonville, Illinois, in 1882, an appreciative 
tribute was paid to his memory. 

In this pamphlet Miss Way does a service to the cause of 
instruction by her clear and satisfactory exposition of Mr. 
Whipple's method, and renders a fitting tribute of gratitude to 
the teacher to whom she, with others, owes so much. It is a 
work creditable alike to the subject and the author. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS, 1892: Birmingham (England), Columbia, 
Kansas, Groningen (Netherlands), Indiana, Mackay, Vadstena 
(Sweden), Victorian (Melbourne). 

REPORT of the College of Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb, London, 
England, 1892. 

REPORTS OF MISSIONS FOR ADULTS, 1892: Belfast (Ireland), 
Manchester (England), Mid-western Dioceses (United States), 
South Australian (Adelaide). 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


Tue “ Methods of Instruction ” named in the foregoing Tabu- 
lar Statement of American Schools (pages 52-62) may be de- 
fined as follows: 

I. Zhe Manual Method.—The sign-language, the manual 
alphabet, and writing are the chief means used in the instruc- 
tion of the pupils, and the principal objects aimed at are men- 
tal development and facility in the comprehension and use of 
written language. The degree of relative importance given to 
these three means varies in different schools ; but it is a differ- 
ence only in degree, and the end aimed at isthe same inall. If 
the pupils have some power of speech before coming to school, 
or if they possess a considerable degree of hearing, their teach- 
ers, if they themselves hear and speak, usually try to improve 
their utterance by practice; but no special teachers are em- 
ployed for this purpose, and comparatively little attention is 
given to speech and speech-reading. 

The schools in America following this method are seven in 
number, viz., the Maryland Colored, Cincinnati Public, New 
Mexico, Evansville, Toledo, Eastern Iowa, and Chinchuba 
schools. The number of pupils present on the 15th of No- 
vember, 1892 (not including those of the Toledo School, from 
which returns were not received), was 72. 

II. The Oral Method.—Speech and speech-reading, together 
with writing, are made the chief means of instruction, and 
facility in speech and speech-reading, as well as mental develop- 
ment and written language, is aimed at. Signs are used as little 
as possible, and the manual alphabet is generally discarded alto- 
gether. There is a difference in different schools in the extent 
to which the use of natural signs is allowed in the early part of 
the course, and also in the prominence given to writing as an 
auxiliary to speech and speech-reading in the course of instruc- 
tion; but they are differences only of degree, and the end 
aimed at is the same in all. The schools in America following 
this method are twenty in number, viz., the New York Im- 
proved Instruction, Clarke, Horace Mann, Portland, Rhode 
Island, Milwaukee, Pennsylvania Oral, Cincinnati Oral, La 
Crosse, Wausau, Whipple’s, German Lutheran, Mr. Knapp’s, 
McCowen, Miss Keeler’s, Sarah Fuller, Albany, Miss Kugler’s, 


Warren, and Pennsylvania Home schools. The number of pu- 
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pils present November 15, 1892 (not including those of Mr. 
Knapp’s, Miss Keeler’s, and Miss Kugler’s schools, from which 
returns were not received), was 766. 

Til. Zhe Manual Alphabet Method.—The general instruc- 
tion of the pupils in and out of school is carried on by means 
of the orthographic and phonetic manuals, and by writing and 
speech. All the pupils receive instruction in speech and speech- 
reading. This is the method of the Western New York Insti- 
tution, which contained 152 pupils on the 15th of November, 
1892, and it is followed with 8 of the 12 pupils of the Notre 
Dame School, making 160 in all. The remaining 4 pupils of 
the Notre Dame School are taught wholly by the Oral method. 

IV. The Combined System.—Speech and speech-reading 
are regarded as very important, but mental development and 
the acquisition of language are regarded as still more impor- 
tant. Itis believed that in many cases mental development and 
the acquisition of language can be best promoted by the Man- 
ual method, and, so far as circumstances permit, such method 
is chosen for each pupil as seems best adapted for his individual 
case. Speech and speech-reading are taught where the meas- 
ure of success seems likely to justify the labor expended, and 
in some of the schools a part of the pupils are taught wholly 
by the Oral method. The schools in America using some form 
of the Combined System are fifty-eight in number, viz., the 
American, New York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, Virginia, 
Indiana, Tennessee, North Carolina, Illinois, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Missouri, Louisiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Iowa, Texas, Kendall, Alabama, California, Kansas, Le 
Couteulx St. Mary’s, Minnesota, Arkansas, Maryland, Ne- 
braska,* St. Joseph’s, West Virginia, Oregon, Colorado, Chicago, 
Central New York, Western Pennsylvania, St. Louis, New Eng- 
land Industrial, Dakota, New Jersey, Utah, Northern New 


*In a foot-note on page 55 it is stated that 37 pupils of the Nebraska 
Institute are educated wholly by the Auricular method. This method 
may be defined as follows : 

The hearing of semi-deaf pupils is developed and improved to the 
greatest possible extent, and, with or without the aid of artificial appli- 
ances, their education is carried on chiefly through the use of speech and 
hearing, together with writing. The aim of the method is to graduate its 
pupils as hard-of-hearing speaking people, instead of deaf-mutes. 

In many other schools besides the Nebraska Institute auricular train- 
ing is given to semi-deaf pupils, but we have no statistics to show how 
many, if any, are educated wholly by this method. 
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York, Florida, Washington State, Texas Colored, North Da- 
kota, St. John’s Catholic, Ephpheta, Maria Consilia, St. Mary’s, 
Cleveland, Montreal Catholic (both male and female), Halifax, 
Ontario, Mackay, Fredericton and Manitoba schools, and the 
National College. The number of pupils present on the 15th 
of November, 1892, was 7,620, of whom 3,238 were taught 
speech and speech-reading, and 908 were taught wholly by the 
Oral method. The number taught speech and speech-reading 
and the number taught wholly by the Oral method in each 
school may be ascertained from the foregoing Tabular State- 
ment of American Schools. 

The total number of pupils present in American (United 
States and Canada) Schools November 15, 1892, was 8,622. 
Of these, 4,168 were taught speech and speech-reading; 1,678 
were taught wholly by the Oral method; and 37, possibly 
more, were taught wholly by the Auricular method. 


INDUSTRIES TAUGHT IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


Tue industries taught in American Schools for the Deaf, mostly 
designated by abbreviations in the foregoing Tabular Statement 
(pp. 52-62), are: Art, Baking (Bak.), Basket-making (Bas.), 
Blacksmithing (Bl.), Bookbinding (Bo.), Broom-making (Br.), 
Cabinet-making (Cab.), Carpentry (Car.), Chair-making (Ch.), 
Cooking (Ck.), Clay-modeiling (Cl.), Coopery (Co.), China- 
painting (Cp.), Dressmaking (Dr.), Embroidery (Em.), Engi- 
neering (En.), Farming (Fa.), Floriculture (Fl.), Gardening 
(Ga.), Glazing (Gl.), Housework (Ho.), Knitting (Kn.), Mat- 
tress-making (Ma.), Millinery (Mi.), Moulding (Mo.), Machine 
work (Mw.), Painting (Pa.), Plate-engraving (Pe.), Photog- 
raphy (Ph.), Plumbing (PI.), Pattern-making (Pn.), Printing 
(Pr.), Sewing (Se.), Shoe-making (Sh.), Slojd (Sl.), Tailoring 
(Ta.), Tool-making (To.), Weaving (Wea.), Wood-carving (Wce.), 
Wood-engraving (We.), Wood-turning (Wt.), Wood-working, 
and the Use of Tools. 


THE PROPOSED EXHIBITS OF SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF AT CHICAGO. 


Less than one quarter of the Schools for the Deaf, to whom 
the circular of the Standing Executive Committee was sent 
on the 7th of November last, have made any reply whatever 
to the chairman. Seven schools only have given a definite 
pledge that they will take part in the living exhibit. Not more 
than twelve have indicated their purpose to contribute to the 
material exhibit. 

Under these circumstances it is difficult for the Committee 
to decide what may safely be undertaken or promised as to 
either exhibit. 

The Directors of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf have kindly proposed to 
make arrangements for a boarding-place for pupils and teach- 
ers, provided assurances can be given that pupils and teachers 
will be in continuous attendance during the whole time of the 
Exposition. This certainly cannot be expected of the few 
schools already pledged to send classes of children to Chicago. 

A consideration which affects the decision of some as to 
joining in the living exhibit is the fact that the Illinois Institu- 
tion expects to maintain such an exhibit in the Illinois building, 
consisting of several classes or grades and comprising a con- 
siderable number of pupils and'teachers. No other institution 
could undertake to present an exhibit that would compete 
with this, and several principals have expressed the opinion to 
the chairman of the Committee that if the Illinois Institution 
carries out its plan, no other living exhibit is desirable. 

It is earnestly desired that all persons who received the cir- 
cular of November 7 will reply to the same at the earliest 
possible day, stating what may be expected from the institu- 
tions or associations they represent. 

7 E. M. GALLAUDET, 


Chairman. 
Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 17, 1892. 


The circular sent on the 7th of November last was as follows: 


Natronat Dear-MuteE CoLLeGE, 
Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 7, 1892. 
At the Conference of Principals and Superintendents held in Colorado 


' Springs, August 8-11, the following resolution was adopted : 
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Resolved, That the subject of an exhibit of all institutions and associa- 
tions earnestly engaged in the education and uplifting of the deaf be re- 
ferred to the Standing Executive Committee, with authority to arrange 
with the Chief of the Department of Liberal Arts of the Columbian Ex- 
position for such physical and active exhibits as may be found practicable. 

Interviews and correspondence have been had with Dr. Selim H. Pea- 
body, Chief of the Department of Liberal Arts, etc., and assurances are 
given the Committee of ample space for both material and living exhibits, 

It is the hope of the Committee that full exhibits may be made on both 
the lines proposed, viz : 

Ist. An exhibit showing, by means of books, pictures, manuscripts, and — 
specimens of articles manufactured, the condition of the schools as to 
buildings, work accomplished, courses of study undertaken, results reached 
in written examinations, skill in handicraft, ete., together with such 
publications and pictures as shall show what is being done by associa- 
tions for the education and uplifting of the deaf; and, 

2d. An exhibit of the actual processes of instruction, possible only by 
the presence of deaf children and youth, with their teachers. 

To make these exhibits properly represent the great work now in 
progress in America in behalf of the deaf, it will be necessary that every 
school and association shall be ready to co-operate. It is known thatin 
certain States the schools for the deaf will make material exhibits in 
connection with the State exhibit, but it is hoped that these schools will 
not for that reason decline to second the efforts of the Committee in this 
direction. 

For the living or active exhibit proposed by the Conference, it will be 
necessary that a considerable number of the schools shall agree to send 
to Chicago a certain number of pupils with a teacher or teachers, who 
shall, inthe room promised by Dr. Peabody, give during a number of 
days, to be agreed upon, illustrations of the methods and processes now 
in use in the education of the deaf. 

No definite plans for this exhibit can be announced by the Committee, 
or even formed, until they learn how many schools will be willing to lend 
their aid; but the following suggestion of a possible arrangement will 
throw some light on the subject. 

If twenty-six schools should indicate their disposition to furnish pupils 
and teachers for a living exhibit, the six months or twenty-six weeks, 
during which it is understood the Exposition will be open, would allow 
one week’s work to each delegation. 

Through the friendly co-operation of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, already promised to the 
Committee, a suitable boarding-place will be provided near the Exposi- 
tion, in which the delegations of all schools including the teaching of 
speech in their exhibit can be accommodated at cost. 

The Committee believe that the importance of making both exhibits 
successful, even at some considerable outlay of money, will be fully 
appreciated by the several schools and associations, and it is hoped that 
the boards of management, generally, will see that the benefits growing 
out of these exhibits will more than justify their expense. 

Especially in connection with the living or active exhibit, the teachers 
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and pupils sent to Chicago will have opportunities for seeing and being 
instructed by the great Exposition, which will be of the highest value in 
an educational point of view. 

It is the earnest request of the Committee that every school and 
association receiving this circular will communicate with the chairman at 
the earliest possible day, informing him as to what may be expected in 
connection with the two exhibits. 

As soon as practicable after these replies shall have been received, the 
Committee will settle upon the details of the scheme they are directed by 
the Conference to carry into effect. 

By order of the Committee. 
EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, 
Chairman. 
To the Principals, Superintendents, and Presi- 

dents of Institutions and Associations en- 

gaged in the education and uplifting of the 

Deaf. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama Institute.—At the beginning of the present school 
year Dr. Jos. H. Johnson retired from the superintendency 
and now resides in his own home. He remains principal of 
the Institute. Mr. J. H. Johnson, Jr., was appointed superin- 
tendent and assistant principal. Mrs. J. H. Johnson, Jr., 
succeeds Mrs. E. A. Johnson as matron. 

On January 4, 1892, “The Alabama School for Negro 
Deaf-Mutes and Blind” was opened for the admission of 
pupils. There are now present 14 deaf pupils, who are in- 
cluded with those of the Institute in the Tabular Statement 
in the present number of the Annals. The plan of support 
is the same as that of the white schools, and the school is 
under the same board of trustees and principal. Mr. J. S. 
Graves is local superintendent. The grounds and buildings 
are valued at $15,000. 

A recently published “ Circular of Information,” printed at 
the Institute, gives full information concerning the three dis- 
tinct schools, the Institute for the Deaf, the Academy for the 
Blind, and the School for Negro Deaf-Mutes and Blind, which 
are all under Dr. Johnson’s direction. 


Albany Home School.—The School has a kindergarten de- 
partment composed of hearing day-pupils from the neighbor- 
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hood. The deaf children recite or have one exercise in the 
kindergarten with the hearing children. 

Miss Bertha Wilkes, of Troy, N. Y.,a graduate of the Al- 
bany Normal College, and Miss Laura Munsell, of Albany, are 
taking a course of practical training as teachers of the deaf, 
and assist in the work of instruction. 


American Asylum.—A committee of the graduates of this 
school, of which Mr. W. L. Hill, of Athol, Massachusetts, is 
chairman, have addressed an earnest and forcible petition to 
the directors to change its name, so that the word “Asylum ” 
may be obliterated. All friends of the deaf will wish the com- 
mittee success in this effort. 

Arkansas Institute.—The vacancy in the corps of teachers 
existing at the time when the last Annals went to press was 
filled by the appointment of Miss Blanche H. Buxton, of Jack- 
sonville, Ii. 

Mr. F. D. Clarke, who has been principal for seven years, has 
resigned to accept the superintendency of the Michigan School. 
Mrs. I. H. Carroll, teacher of art, and Miss Kate P. Brown 
have also resigned. Two of the vacancies thus caused have been 
filled by the election of Mr. F. B. Yates, for the past twelve 
years a teacher in the Virginia Institution, as principal, and of 
Miss M. B. Morgan, of Greensboro’, N. C., as teacher of art. 


Birmingham (England) Institution. —The Preston Guar- 
dian of October 15, 1892, contains an interesting article by 
Mr. J. G. Shaw on the excellent results of the instruction in 
this Institution under the direction of Mr. Edward Townsend. 
He says: “ Mr. Townsend’s sheet-anchor as an educationist is 
the finger-alphabet. He is a good ‘signer,’ but he discourages 
the excessive use of signs to and by his pupils, and by finger- 
spelling concentrates his attention on the teaching of lan- 
guage.” Articulation is taught to about a third of the pupils. 
Letters to Mr. Shaw from parents of children in school show 
their satisfaction with the results obtained. 


Central New York Institution—Miss Prudence E. Bur- 
chard, who resigned her position as teacher to go to the Colo- 
rado Institute, is succeeded by Miss Ella M. Holliday. Mr. 
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Martin R. Minkle has resigned as instructor of printing, and 
is succeeded by Mr. Theodore T. Lounsbury. 


Cine'nnati Oral School.—Miss Louise Karger, a graduate 
of the Cincinnati Normal School, has been added to the corps 
of instructors. 

Clarke Institution.—The Institution celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its establishment on the 12th of October last. 
Addresses were made by the three gentlemen who have filled 
the office of President of the corporation—Messrs. G. G. Hub- 
bard, of Washington, F. B. Sanborn, of Concord, and L. J. 
Dudley, of Northampton. Brief addresses were made by Miss 
H. B. Rogers, the former principal of the school; Dr. Job 
Williams, and Dr. G. O. Fay, of Hartford; Mr. A. L. E. Crou- 
ter, of Philadelphia; Miss Sarah Fuller, of Boston, and Dr. A, 
G. Bell, of Washington. A part of the principal’s report was 
presented at this time. The passage of Scripture which 
formed part of the opening exercises was read by a member of 
the graduating class, and the exercises were closed by the 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer by the pupils of the Grammar 
Department. 

The number of guests invited was necessarily limited. It 
included those intimately connected with the school; the 
principals of the schools for the deaf in New England, and the 
officers of the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf. 


Cleveland School.—This day-school was opened on the 14th 
of November last by Mr. John H. Geary, a graduate of the 
New York Institution, and late a teacher in the Arkansas Insti 
tute. Mr. Geary is assisted in the work of instruction by Mrs. 
Geary. 

Cross (Preston, England) School.—The foundation-stone 
of the building was laid on the 1st of October last by the Earl 
of Lathom with masonic ceremonies. The building will ac- 
commodate fifty pupils, and is capable of being enlarged at 
small cost to accommodate a hundred. Of the $40,000 sub- 
scribed for the school, $25,000 were given by Miss Cross, whose 
name is perpetuated in the title. 
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Florida Institute—Miss Anna B. Steelman has charge 
of the class which Miss Hart had last year, Miss Hart having 
gone to the Pennsylvania Institution. 

The increase in the number of pupils has necessitated the 
employment of another teacher for the colored department. 
Miss Harriet B. Sprague has been appointed to this position. 
Miss Sprague is from Washington City and is a granddaugh- 
ter of Mr. Frederick Douglas. 

A number of pupils, additional to the number already pres- 
ent, will be admitted as soon as accommodations are provided 
for them. 


Genoa (Italy) Institution.-—Dr. D. Silvio Monaci, the direc- 
tor, has recently (1892) published an octavo volume of 123 
pages, giving a complete history of the Institution. It is en- 
titled ‘* Notizie Storiche sul R. Istituto dei Sordomuti di 
Genova,” and is printed at the Institution. It has for frontis- 
piece a fine steel engraving of Ottavio Assarotti, the distin- 
guished founder of the Institution at the beginning of the 
present century. The work is dedicated to the members of 
the Second National Congress of Italian Instructors which 
was held in Genoa last September. 


Georgia Institution.—Mr. Oliver Porter Fannin, the founder 
and first principal of this Institution, died at his home in 
Florida, August 24, 1892, aged 68. Mr. Fannin established 
the Institution in 1846, having first studied the art of instruct- 
ing the deaf at Hartford under Laurent Clerc. He remained 
at the head of the Institution until 1858 or 1859, when he re- 
moved to Florida. During the war, while Dr. Johnson was 
in the army, he took his place at the head of- the Alabama In- 
stitution. Dr. Johnson describes him as an excellent sign- 
maker, a skilful teacher, and an accomplished gentleman. 


Halifax Institution.—Mr. A. R. Dodds, who has had experi- 
ence in the institutions at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Birmingham, 
and Margate, England, was appointed a teacher here at the 
beginning of the present session as successor to Mr. R. Mc- 
Donald, who resigned last April. 


Horace Mann School.—Miss Mary M. Beale has been added 
to the corps of teachers. 
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Illinois Institution—Mr. M. H. Appleby has resigned his 
position as teacher and has entered the ministry of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. His place has been supplied by the 
return of Miss Sarah Noyes, who had been absent on leave for 
rest for a year. Miss Mary Holder, of Freeport, and Miss 
Jane Russell, of Jacksonville, have been added to the corps of 
articulation teachers ; the latter in place of Miss Frances Fil- 
son, resigned. 

Indiana Institution.—Myr. Charles Kerney, late principal of 
the Evansville Day-School; Mr. 8. W. Gilbert, formerly of the 
Missouri and Colorado schools ; Miss Letitia Booth, late of the 
Ohio Institution ; Miss Carrie Smith of Bedford, Indiana, and 
Miss Carrie Marvin, late of the Albany Home School, have 
been added to the corps of instruction. Miss Smith teaches 
physical culture, and Miss Marvin a new oral class. 

Considerable improvements have been introduced into the 
industrial department, including ten new lathes and a saw- 
table for the cabinet shop, two new leather sewing-machines 
for the shoe shop, a new cylinder power-press and electric 
motor for the printing office, etc., etc. 

The art department this year includes classes in wood carv- 
ing, clay modelling, and designing. 

The recently published “ Outlines for 1892-93” give the 
complete course of study, the assignment of duties to the sey- 
eral instructors, and other matters of interest. Under the 
titles, “‘ Marking,” “‘ Grade Days,” and “ Promotion,” some rad- 
ical changes are indicated. Other recent publications are 
“ Subjects for a Series of Morning Lectures,” by Dr. W. H. 
De Moite, and a “ Programme of Teachers’ Institutes.” 


La Crosse School.—Miss Viola Taylor was obliged to resign 
her position last January on account of nervous prostration ; 
she was succeeded by her sister, Miss Minnie E. Taylor. 


Louisiana School.--At a meeting of the board of trustees, 
Governor Foster presiding, last July, the superintendent and 
entire corps of instructors were reappointed for a term of four 
years. 

Shoemaking has been added to the Industrial Department, 
with Frank Dobson, a graduate of the Iowa School last June, 
as foreman. 
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Kentucky Institute—Mrs. M. F. Dudley, the esteemed 
matron for the past nineteen years, was married to Col. R. E. 
Burnham, of Waco, Texas, on the 26th of October last. Miss 
Anna Bowman, of Danville, was appointed to fill the vacancy. 


MeCowen Oral School.—The School has recently purchased 
a ten-room house on a lot just north of the present site, which 
furnishes sleeping apartments for the girls. In the rear, and 
connected with both houses, a building has been erected for 
school-rooms and a gymnasium. 


Mackay Institution.—On account of ill-health Miss Dora 
Longeway was unable to resume her duties in September. 
Miss Elizabeth Clunie was appointed in October to fill the va- 
cancy thus caused, and Miss Robina Kerr was added to the 
staff as special teacher of articulation. Miss Kerr received 
her training at the Mackay Institution, and has had about two 
years’ experience in teaching the deaf. 


Maric Consilia Institution.—The Institution has recently 
purchased grounds valued at $25,000 in the southern part of 
St. Louis, and intends to erect a new building fitted for the 
educational and industrial training of deaf boys exclusively. 
It hopes to begin school there next autumn. 


Michigan School_—Mr. Thomas Monroe, whose appoint- 
ment as superintendent and marriage were announced in the 
last number of the Annals, died on the 30th of September, 
1892, of typhoid fever, aged twenty-eight. Mr. Monroe’s abil- 
ity, energy, and ambition had raised him to*prominence in the 
profession at an early age, and the news of his sudden death, 
following so soon after his promotion to the office of superin- 
tendent and his happy marriage, aroused general regret and 
sympathy. 

Mr. F. D. Clarke, late principal of the Arkansas Institute, 
has been appointed superintendent, and entered upon his new 
duties on the Ist of December. 

Mr. Geo. W. Cook, late a teacher in this School, and Mr. 
Monroe’s associate in conducting the Silent Educator, was 
elected to the office of county clerk of Genesee county in 
November last by a large majority. 
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Midland (Derby, England) Institution.—The foundation- 
stone of the new building was laid by the Duchess of Dev- 
onshire on the 3d of November last. The cost of the structure 
will be about $60,000, more than half of which has already 
been raised. 


Milwaukee Day-School.—Miss Marvin resigned at the end of 
the school year to open a private school for feeble-minded 
children, and Miss Allen accepted a position in the Rhode 
Island School. Miss Florence Brown and Mrs. B. B. Spencer, 
graduates of the Normal Department of the Wisconsin Phono- 
logical Institute, filled the two vacancies thus created. 

The Normal Department of the Wisconsin Phonological In- 
stitute opened this year with a class of five lady pupils, three 
of whom are experienced teachers of hearing schools. 


Minnesota School.—Miss Alice Mott, teacher of art, has 
resigned on account of delicate health, and Miss Mary Beattie, 
recently of the Arkansas Institute, has been employed to take 
her place for the remainder of the year. 


National College.—Professor J. C. Gordon has received the 
honorary degree of Ph. D. from Monmouth College, Illinois, 
his Alma Mater. 

New Jersey School.—Mr. RB. ‘B. Lloyd, a deaf teacher, 
has received the degree of B. A. from Columbia College. 
In some studies, especially in natural science, he had gone 
beyond the requirements of the college course. 


New York Institution.—Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, who has been 
connected with the Institution as instructor and principal for 
more than forty-seven years, has been appointed principal 
emeritus. Mr. E. H. Currier, who has been associated with 
Dr. Peet as an instructor for the past twenty years, succeeds 
him as active principal. 

North Carolina Institution—Miss Effie Johnston, who 
taught in the Philadelphia Institution last year, has been ap- 
pointed teacher of articulation. 

On account of the crowded condition of the buildings no 
new deaf pupils could be received this session, although a great 
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number applied. It is to be hoped that the Legislature which 
meets in January will make an appropriation to complete the 


new Institution at Morganton. 


Northern New York Institution —Miss Clara E. Parker 
has been added to the corps of teachers. Mrs. E. G. Rider 
has been employed to fill the vacancy caused by the retirement 
of Mrs. Emma P. Brainard. 


Ohio Institution.—Mr. C. N. Haskins, a teacher in the Insti- 
tution, is editor of Zhe Good Citizen, the official organ of the 
Columbian College of Citizenship. The first number appeared 
in October, 1892. 


Oregon School.—Mr. Joseph B. Early has been added to 
the corps of instruction. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—In addition to the appointments 
announced in the last number of the Annals, Miss Olive E. 
D. Hart, Miss Louisa Young, and Miss Eva I. Gustin have 
been appointed teachers. 

Mr. Edwin H. Hurd, Mrs. Edwin H. Hurd, and Mr. J. D. 
Kirkhuff have been transferred from the Manual to the Oral 
department. Mr. E. B. Gruver, Miss Eva E. Olver, and Miss 
Mary Loughridge have been appointed supervisors. 

School opened in the new buildings at Mt. Airy, November 
10. The buildings were opened to the public October 8, 
in the presence of a large audience. Addresses were made 
by Mr. George Gilpin and the Rev. Dr. J. A. Seiss, of the 
board of directors; Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, President of the 
National Deaf-Mute College; Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, of 
Washington, and Principal Crouter. 

One of the most interesting incidents of the occasion was 
the presentation to the Institution by Mr. John T. Morris, a 
member of the Board, of the princely sum of $50,000 for the 
erection of Industrial Hall. Mr. Morris has long shown a 
warm interest in the Institution, and took this method of tes- 
tifying his appreciation of the great work it is doing for the 
deaf. 


Rhode Island School.—Miss Annie C. Allen, for several 
years a teacher in the Milwaukee Day-School, has been ap- 


pointed to the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Miss 
A. C. Dewing. 
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St. Louis Day-School.—Mr. Delos A. Simpson, the founder 
of the School in 1878, died at Pontiac, Michigan, November 
14, 1892, aged 40 years. Mr. Simpson was a graduate of the 
Michigan School and the National College. He was a man of 
energy, ability, and character, and conducted the School he 
founded with great success until his failing health, three years 
ago, compelled him to relinquish the work. He leaves a widow, 
but no children. He was a brother of Mr. James Simpson, 
Superintendent of the South Dakota School. 


Warren Articulation School.—This School gives consider- 
able attention to auricular training. Miss Warren has an arti- 
cle on the subject, “Teaching Deaf Children to Hear,” in the 
Medical Record of October 22, 1892. The School also has a 
number of adults who come for instruction in speech-reading, 
and some cases of defective speech in children having hearing. 
The latter are not included in the statistics of the Tabular 
Statement published in the present number of the Annals. 
Miss Warren’s assistants are Miss Elizabeth Van Ingen, Miss 
Bertha Carpenter, and Miss Elizabeth L. Holmes. 


Wisconsin School.—Mrs. Mary H. Fiske, a valued teacher 
of fourteen years’ experience, is obliged to stop teaching on 
account of failing health. In company with her husband, Mr. 
E. D. Fiske, who has been clerk of this Institution for many 
years, Mrs. Fiske goes to New Mexico, intending to spend the 
winter at Albuquerque. The vacancy occasioned by her re- 
tirement is filled by Mrs. E. G. Phoenix, a former teacher. 

Mr. W. A. Cochrane, late a teacher in this School, was elected 
a member of the State legislature in November. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Politics in Schools for the Deaf.—We have expressed at 
length in a previous volume of the Annals (xxiv, 178-185) our 
views on the disastrous effects of introducing political consid- 
erations into the management of public institutions for the 
deaf; we here wish merely to make a brief practical application 
of them. 

We are informed that a distinguished superintendent, who 
by his ability and energy has made the institution under his 
charge the largest and one of the best in the world, is in dan- 
ger of being removed from his position because he does not 
belong to the political party which at the last election came into 
power in his State. 

If this removal is made it will not only be an irreparable in- 
jury to the institution directly concerned, but it will be the 
greatest disaster to the cause of the education of the deaf in 
the United States that has ever befallen it. If a man so able, 
so faithful, so eminently fitted for the office he holds, must fall 
at the dictation of party spirit, who in our work, connected 
with an institution supported by the State, is secure in his po- 
sition? What inducement is there for capable young men to 
enter the profession, or for those who are already in it to re- 
main ? 

We respectfully suggest to all the heads of schools for the 
deaf in the United States, and to other prominent friends of 
the deaf, that they immediately use every honorable means of 
influence at their command to prevent this great wrong from 
being consummated. 


Notions before Instruction.—The Philosophical Review for 
November, 1892, contains an article by Professor William 
James entitled “Thought before Language,” which consists 
chiefly of the recollections of Mr. Theophilus H. d’Estrella, a 
teacher in the California Institution, of his notions before in- 
struction. We have the permission of the Review to republish 
the article in the Annals, and shall probably do so in the next 
number. 

Such recollections are regarded by psychologists as of great 
interest and value. In Professor James’s work, “The Princi- 


ples of Psychology,” he quotes and comments upon the ac- 
7 
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count given by Mr. Melville Ballard, of the Kendall School, of 
his recollections, published in the Annals, xxvi, 34-41. If any 
other of our congenitally or quasi-congenitally deaf readers 
have a clear remembrance of their notions before instruction, 
we suggest that they communicate them to Professor Samuel 
Porter, of the National College, who has been requested to 
prepare a paper for the Congress of Instructors of the Deaf 
next summer on the subject of **The Mental Condition of the 
Uneducated Deaf-Mute.” 

Religious Instruction.—There was a sharp discussion in the 
Halifax Morning Chronicle of October 31, November 14, and 
November 15, 1892, between the Catholic Archbishop of 
Halifax and the directors of the Halifax Institution concern- 
ing the religious instruction there given. The Archbishop said 
the Institution had not the confidence of the authorities of the 
Church, and advised Catholic parents not to send their 
children there, on the ground that it did not provide suitable 
instruction in their own faith. The directors, in their reply, 
showed the non-sectarian character of the religious instruction 
given, and said that “to talk of the faith of an uneducated 
deaf-mute is simply to use words without meaning.” In his 
rejoinder the Archbishop, quoting this expression, said : 

It may be so according to non-Catholic theology ; it certainly is not 
according to ours. We hold that faith is a supernatural virtue infused 
into the soul of the infant by baptism, hence it is potentially in the un- 
educated Catholic deaf-mute, and can very easily be tampered with, as 
the dormant power awakes to action through the process of education. 
Infinitely better is it for the deaf-mute to pass through life in his or her 
baptismal innocence, uninstructed and shut off from communication with 
fellow-beings, than to lose by ‘‘ instruction” the priceless gift of faith. 


Employments of the Deaf.—The Chicago correspondent of 
the Deaf-Mutes’ Register in the number for October 20, 1892, 
gives the following list of the employments of the members 
of a club of the deaf in that city. “All earn good wages.” 


1 chemist and assayer. 2 employees of a leather novelty 
1 teacher of the deaf. manufactory. 

1 real-estate agent. 20 compositors and job printers. 

3 book-keepers. 2 skilled machinists. 

3 postal clerks. 2 shoemakers. 

1 dry-goods salesman. 2 painters. 

1 clerk in a wholesale house. 1 stove-mounter. 


1 photographer. 1 presser. 
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2 iron-moulders. 2 wood-turners, 


2 wood-carvers, 1 tailor. 

1 jewelry engraver. 1 brass-maker. 
2 carpenters. 1 lather. 

1 joiner. 


Mr. 8. T. Walker, Superintendent of the Kansas Institution, 
in his last annual report gives the following list of the employ- 
ments of former pupils of that Institution : 


79 farmers, or working at farming. _1 shipping clerk. 


33 shoemakers. 2 clerks. 
32 carpenters and cabinet-makers. 8 housemaids. 
27 printers. 2 teachers inschools for the deaf. 
21 laborers. 1 stone-mason. 
5 artists. 1 dairyman. 
2 stock-raisers. 1 Government clerk. 
2 bakers. 1 editor of newspaper. 
1 draughtsman. 1 tailor. 
2 milliners. 2 coal-miners. 
1 dressmaker. 1 supervisor. 
1 barber. 1 newsdealer. 


Helen Keiler.—Reports that Helen Keller was in a sadly 
depressed state of body and mind appeared a few weeks ago 
in some of the deaf-mute papers. We are glad to learn from 
a letter of her teacher to a friend that these reports were much 
exaggerated ; that since her return home last autumn her 
health has improved, and that there is no reason for serious 
apprehension concerning her physical or mental condition. 
In a recent letter to a friend Helen writes: “ God has hidden 
the sad days, I know not where. I only know that He has 
sent these bright, beautiful autumn days in place of them.” 
Such words must gladden the hearts of Helen’s numerous 
friends. 


Proposed Histories of American Schools..—The Superintend- 
ent of the Volta Bureau has issued the following circular. 
The plan proposed was first suggested in the Deaf.Mutes’ 
Journal of December 1, 1892. We hope the response from 
the institutions and schools will be such as to justify the Bu- 
reau in undertaking the work. The volume or volumes pro- 
posed will not only be a timely and interesting contribution 
to the World’s Columbian Exhibition, but will constitute a 
permanent record of great historical value. 
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VouTa Bureau, 
Wasuinaton, D. C., December 20th, 1892. 


A desire having been expressed in different quarters that the Volta 
Bureau should collect, and issue in one or more volumes, for the occa- 
sion of the World’s Columbian Exhibition, the histories of all schools 
and institutions for the education of the deaf in America, the Volta Bu- 
reau is disposed to carry out the idea, provided it can be assured of the 
hearty co-operation of superintendents and principals. 

With a view to have such histories serve as a correct index of present 
conditions and facilities, it is desired that each school and institution 
prepare and print its own history according to a somewhat uniform plan 
as to character of contents and size of publication. The latter should con- 
form, as nearly as can be, to the dimensions of the pages of the Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf (9x5% inches; printed matter, including run- 
ning title, 7x3% inches). Of these separate histories this Bureau should 
be furnished with two thousand copies by the first of February rext. 

Schools and institutions not having printing facilities of their own 
could have the printing done elsewhere, and schools which have no 
means whatever available to have the printing done at their own expense 
can send the MS. of the history of their school to the Volta Bureau, 
which, in such exceptional cases, will itself attend to the printing. 

Among other things, it is desirable— 

1. That each history embrace, if possible, engravings and plans of the 
school or institution, as well as portraits of its present superintendent 
or principal. If these are not available for publication, single drawings 
and photographs of the aforenamed should be sent for preservation in 
the archives of this Bureau. 

2. A complete list of its teachers and employees and of its directors or 
board of managers on the first of January, 1893. 

3. A chronological list of all its superintendents or principals. 

4. A chronological list of all its journals and other publications. 

5. A list and brief statement of purpose of all societies of the deaf in 
the institution or locality, with names of officers. 

6. A brief mention of any preceding schools or institutions no longer 
existing in the locality or known to have existed within the State or 
Territory. 

7. Tabulated statistics of all kinds. 

Each institution or school supplying the Bureau with material for this 
work will receive a complimentary copy of the same. The remainder of 
the edition, after supplying, at cost, teachers and individuals interested 
in the education of the deaf who may subscribe for the work, will be 
judiciously distributed among the libraries of all nations as a work of 
reference. 

Please inform this Bureau if you will co-operate in carrying out the pro- 
posed plan to the extent of supplying the requisite history of your school 
or institution, either in print as indicated or in manuscript, prepared by 
yourself or by some person designated by you. And, furthermore, 
kindly state how many, if any, extra copies of the work you wish to se- 
cure for your teachers and others by subscription. 
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If this project meets with the approval of the majority of your col- 
leagues it will be at once taken in hand by the Volta Bureau, and the 
work will be issued in proper form (unless unavoidably delayed) by the 
date of the opening of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
Soliciting an early reply, I am, sincerely yoars, 
JOHN HITZ, 
Superintendent. 


The World's Congress of Instructors of the Deaf, 1893.— 
It seems to be settled that the proposed Congress of Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf to be held at Chicago next summer is to meet 
in July, and we are informed that the date of opening will 
probably be July 17, but that it is not yet definitely fixed. 
The preliminary program, which has been arranged with much 
care and labor by the committee of which Dr. Noyesis chairman, 
promises an abundant variety of subjects of interest and im- 
portance. We hope there will be a large attendance from 
abroad as well as from the United States and Canada, and 
that the result of the Congress will be to promote in the 
highest degree the cause of deaf-mute education throughout 
the world. 


American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech. 
—At a meeting of the directors held at Northampton in 
October the resignation of Mr. Charles J. Bell, as treasurer, 
was accepted, and Mr. F. W. Booth, of the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, was elected to fill the vacancy. The resignation of 
Miss Mary H. True as agent was also accepted. Miss True’s 
visits to the various schools of the country in the performance 
of her official duties have been welcome and helpful, and gen- 
eral regret is felt that they are to be discontinued. 


Discussion of Methods in England.—The Manchester 
Guardian of October 22 and 29, November 3, 7, 8, and 9, 
1892, contains a spirited discussion on the comparative merits 
of the various methods of deaf-mute instruction, in which 
Messrs. A. Farrar, Jr., of Harrogate, Edward Townsend, of 
Birmingham, W. B. Smith, of Bristol, and J. G. Shaw, of 
Blackburn, take part. Mr. Farrar alone pleads for the Oral 
method ; the other gentlemen, while admitting its value for a 
part of the deaf, maintain that it could not be adopted as 
the sole method of instruction without doing great wrong to 
a large number of pupils. We are surprised to find Mr. Far- 
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rar saying, with respect to the protests of German deaf-mutes 
against the German method, that “the general body of the Ger- 
man teachers are not disposed to take the situation too seri- 
ously.” Perhaps they are not disposed to take it too seri- 
ously ; but no one can read their periodicals and the proceed- 
ings of their conferences without perceiving that they take it 
very seriously indeed. 


Reply to the Petitions of German Deaf-Mutes.—The Bliit- 
ter fiir Taubstummenbildung of November 1, 1892, publishes 
the following Reply from the German Minister of Clerical, Edu- 
cational, and Medical Affairs to two petitions addressed to the 
Emperor by his deaf-mute subjects. The first of these peti- 
tions was published in the last volume of the Annals, page 
173; the second we have not seen, but presume it was the one 
authorized by the Congress of German Deaf-Mutes held in 
Hanover last summer (Azna/s, xxxvii, 310). 


OFFICIAL.* 


His Majesty the Emperor and King has graciously referred to me for 
examination and response the petition addressed to him by yourself and 
other deaf-mutes November 24, 1891. 

I have conducted the examination with that extreme thoroughness 
which the importance and interest of the subject, not only to deaf-mutes, 
but also to society in general, demands. I have also extended this ex- 
amination to other European States besides Prussia. 

In this respect, I may say at the outset, the statements made in the 
above petition, and also in those placed before my predecessor in office, 
dated November 21, 1891, and February 15, 1892, are not verified. On 
the contrary, it appears that in other European States, with almost in- 
significant exceptions, speech is the sole language of instruction and the 
sole object of instruction, and that the sign-language is used abroad only 
to the same extent that it isin Prussia. 

You seem to assume that the use of natural signs is prohibited gener- 
ally on principle in our institutions. This is not the case. Just as nat- 
ural signs are indispensable even when instructing children possessed of 
all their faculties, so they have their place in the instruction of children 
possessed of only four senses. They are the means through which the 
instructor seeks to reach the minds and hearts of the children until they 
have learned to articulate sounds and words, and thus an intelligent and 
judicious use of natural signs, of course in a constantly changing meas- 
ure, accompanies the instruction. It cannot be unknown to you that the 
so-called Articulation or German method has prevailed in Prussian insti- 
tutions ever since the Department of Instruction assumed the charge of 
deaf-mute children. 


* Translated from the German by John Hitz, Superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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Likewise it cannot be unknown to you that no small number of distin- 
guished and gifted men, at times with great sacrifice, have, with rare zeal, 
devoted their best energies to the improvement of this method. 

What has been accomplished in this respect at Milan, at Riehen near 
Basle, at Zurich, and also at Frankfort-on-the-Main and in the institu- 
tions of Hanover before their union with Prussia, is well known. It is 
just these achievements that caused the Milan Congress of Instructors of 
Deaf-Mutes, in the year 1880, to declare itself with unanimity for the ex- 
clusive use of speech in the instruction of the deaf, and I should not omit 
to note that this resolve strikes me the more forcibly because it was not 
brought about by the influence of Prussian teachers, 

In fact, the participants in this resolution consisted of 83 Italian teach- 
ers, 56 French, 9 English, 5 American, 3 Swedish, one Belgian, and only 
one German teacher. 

As to the question at issue, the aim of the instruction of deaf-mutes, as 
of all other children bereft of one of the senses, is to render their misfor- 
tune as light as possible, to ease their condition in every way, and, as this 
implies, to educate them to be religious, moral, and self-supporting per- 
sons, and to preveat their severance or permanent estrangement through 
the lack of speech from the families in which they are born, the church 
to which they belong, and the State whose protection they may claim. 

While the sign-language, by means of which valuable results may have 
been achieved—only in isolated cases, however—must steadily tend to 
segregate deaf-mutes into close communion among themselves, having no 
connection with society at large, the Oral method, which you pray to have 
set aside, seeks to restore to deaf-mutes the heavenly gift of speech, not, 
as you seem to suppose, in a merely mechanical manner, but as an abso- 
lute possession. In doing this it returns the deaf child, no longer mute 
but speaking, to its family, and renders the adult deaf-mute capable of 
participating in his church communion, the affairs of State, and society at 
large. 

Your assumption that the aim here designated is achieved only in iso- 
lated cases is not correct, as has been shown by repeated, regularly re- 
curring, and thoroughly conducted inspections of our institutions. I 
have no hesitation in saying that deaf-mute instruction still requires an 
increasing amount of attention to enable it to achieve its aims more fully, 
especially to make the speech acquired by the children, without excep- 
tion, a secure and permanent possession. But I also gladly embrace this 
opportunity to testify that the heads and teachers of our institutions be- 
stow. upon their labors a high degree of industry, perseverance, and 
patience, so that better and greater success may be continuously looked 
for as the result of their painstaking and beneficent work. 

You say repeatedly in your petition that the results of the Oral method 
can generally be attained only by means of excessively severe disciplinary 
measures. This has induced me to institute inquiries in that direction 
also. To my satisfaction, be it said, this has resulted in showing that in 
all instances the charges made of unreasonable and severe application of 
disciplinary punishments are proved to be without foundation. Least of 
all does it appear that excessive severity in school discipline is connected 
with the Oral method. On the contrary, the only case of unkind treat- 
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ment occurred, several decades ago, in an institution where the sign-lan- 
guage prevailed at the time, while the present head of that institution, 
who introduced the Oral method, is commended by both former and pres- 
ent pupils for his amiable demeanor towards them. 

As a result of the most thorough investigations no valid reason appears 
for any change in the present method of deaf-mute instruction. 

You will please consider the petition of November 21st of last year and 
that of February 15th of the current year addressed to this office as 
hereby answered. The two inclosures accompanying the latter are re- 
turned herewith. 

(Signed) BOSSE, 
Minister of Clericai, Educational, and Medical Affuirs. 
Berutin, September 17, 1892. 
To Mr. N. of N., 
U. ITT. A, 24361. 


Since the foregoing Reply was published (we learn from the 
Bilitter fiir Taubstummenbildung for November 15, 1892) 
147 deaf-mutes and their hearing relatives in Breslau and Alt- 
wasser have addressed a new petition to Minister Bosse, in which 
they say that his conclusion that unreasonably severe discipline 
does not prevail in the German institutions, and has no con- 
nection with the Oral method, is in direct contradiction with 
what they have experienced in their own pérsons and what they 
have observed in various institutions. They petition that, in 
the interest of the truth and of their fellows in misfortune now 
in school, a special commission of investigation may be ap- 
pointed, since they have declarations to make which, if they 
were published, would arouse a storm of indignation. They 
petition further that an impartial interpreter may be appointed, 
and suggest for this office Pastor Schonberner, of Berlin, a 
former teacher of the deaf. 


Mr. Heidsiek’'s Prosecution for Libel.—An unfortunate 
commentary on the thoroughness of the investigations of Min- 
ister Bosse—which showed to his satisfaction, as he says in the 
Reply above quoted, that the charges of unreasonable severity 
in German schools in connection with oral teaching were 
wholly without foundation—is furnished by the result of the 
prosecution of Mr. Heidsiek for libel, which took place at Bres- 
lau on the 3d of November last.* 


*Full reports of the trial are given in the Breslau Morgen-Zeitung of 
November 4, 5, and 6, and in the Breslau Gerichts-Zeitung of November 
6 and 9, 1892. 
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In his book entitled “‘ The Deaf-Mute’s Cry of Distress ” Mr. 
Heidsiek specified several instances of undue severity in con- 
nection with oral teaching, indicating the schools where they 
occurred only by initial letters. In the official investigation 
that followed, being asked what school was referred to as “the 
famous Institution at W.,” he replied: “The Institution at 
Weissenfels.” In consequence of this statement the Governor- 
General of the Province of Saxony prosecuted him for having 
published a libel on the director and teachers of that Institu. 

*tion. This director, who is now connected with another school 
in Saxony, and several former pupils of the Institution, were 
among the witnesses at the trial. 

The specifications of undue severity made by Mr. Heidsiek 
were, we regret to say, sustained by the testimony. The 
prosecuting attorney, in summing up the evidence against the 
accused, not only said that he must be acquitted of the charge 
of having made untruthful statements, but added that he had 
acted meritoriously in bringing the melancholy facts to light. 
The court coincided in this opinion. But inasmuch as Mr. 
Heidsiek in his book had incidentally used the expression 
** smooth-shaven school-tyrant,” and this expression was under- 
stood to refer to the director in question—though Mr. Heid- 
siek said he did not intend it so, but as a personification of the 
class to which the director belonged—he was adjudged guilty 
of a technical libel, and was ordered to pay a fine of thirty 
marks (about seven dollars) and to expunge the objectionable 
expression from future editions of the book. The result of the 
trial is regarded by the Breslau papers as a complete moral 
triumph for Mr. Heidsiek. 

The evidence brought forward at the trial showed that un- 
due severity was practised in several other German schools 
besides the one at Weissenfels, but this evidence was ruled 
out by the court on the ground that it was not relevant to the 
libel case at issue. Mr. Heidsiek and the German deaf-mutes 
seem to believe that excessive severity of discipline is a neces. 
sary concomitant of the Oral method of instruction. We do 
not at all agree with them. No one would think of bringing 
such charges against the gentle ladies who comprise the ma- 
jority of our oral teachers in America. So far as unreasonable 

severity prevails in German schools for the deaf, it is probably 

rather due to the fact that most of the teachers are men, and 
that they have been trained in rough schools themselves; for 
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public sentiment in Germany seems to justify harsher treat- 
ment of school-children in general than would be tolerated in 
this country. 

We have received the following communication with respect 
to Mr. Heidsiek’s prosecution : 


Nationa CoLLEGE, 
KENDALL GREEN, 
Wasuineton, D. C., December 12, 1892. 
To the Editor of the Annals: 

Dear Sir: I received, a few days since, aletter from Mr. J. Heidsiek of 
Breslau, giving me some details of the trial for libel he has been called 
on to sustain. He informs me that, although the fine inflicted by the 
court was nominal, his expenses were considerable. Including fees to 
his lawyer, he has been obliged to expend not less than fifteen hundred 
marks, and he tells me that in his narrow circumstances, with a family 
to support, this constitutes a heavier burden than he feels able to bear. 
He suggests that possibly some of his friends in America might be dis- 
posed to aid him in this expense, to which he is most unjustly subjected. 

This suggestion seems to me altogether reasonable, and I take this 
means of inviting the readers of the Annals to join me in making up a 
purse for our German brother, who is suffering for conscience sake. 

Any sums of money that may be entrusted to me will be duly acknowl- 


edged and forwarded. 
Yours very truly, 
E. M. GALLAUDET. 


The Position of German Teachers.—The present position 
of German teachers, in view of the attacks upon their method 
by Mr. Heidsiek and their former pupils, is indicated by the 
action of several recent conferences. At the Conference of the 
Directors and Head-Teachers of the Province of Saxony, held at 
Osterburg, September 19 and 20, 1892 (Blatter fiir Taubstum- 
menlehrer for October 1, 1892), the following resolutions were 
adopted : 


1. The language of words, which is indispensable to the deaf-mute for 
practical life and for intercourse with hearing people, must be, during 
his whole school period, not only the object of instruction, but also in the 
broadest sense the means of instruction. 

2. Since the conventional sign-language, composed of natural and arti- 
ficial signs, is proved by experience to hinder and render more difficult 
the acquisition of the language of words, it should be suppressed as far 
as possible. 

3. On the other hand, the entire exclusion of all natural signs, under 
the existing circumstances of most of the deaf-mute institutions, seems 
impossible. 

4, Such exclusion, moreover, is noteven desirable, inasmuch as this kind 
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of signs renders essential service as a means of illustration in the instruc- 
tion of all deaf-mutes, and for those among them of small mental ca- 
pacity is absolutely indispensable. 

5. Signs, therefore, can only be gradually withdrawn from the course 
of instruction ; but for the intercourse of deaf-mutes with hearing per- 
sons they must be dispensed with wholly, as soon as the former are suffi- 
ciently familiar with the form and meaning of the language of words. 

6. From the intercourse of deaf-mutes with one another signs will 
probably never be removed, but to facilitate, extend, and develop them 
does not at all belong to the work of deaf-mute instruction. 


At the Conference of Teachers of Deaf-Mutes of Wurtem- 
berg and Baden, at which teachers from Switzerland, Alsace- 
Lorraine, and Bavaria also were present, held at Nagold, May 
17 and 18, 1892 (Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten in 
Deutschland for October, 1892), the subject of discussion be- 
ing “The dangers threatening the pure German method of 
deaf-mute instruction at the present time,” the following reso- 
lutions were adopted : 

1. The struggle against the pure German method of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion, especially the manner in which this struggle is conducted, must 
have the effect to bring the cause of deaf-mute education into discredit, 
especially with the governments. 

2. The personal consideration that the teacher of deaf-mutes enjoys 
amoung his fellow-citizens is wantonly undermined by this struggle. We 
resolutely repel the charge that the Oral method necessarily leads to ill- 
treatment of the pupil. 

3. Foreign countries, which have been accustomed gratefully to regard 
the gradual development of the Oral method as a German achievement, 
must become confused in their ideas of German teachers. 

4. The Conference of Teachers of Deaf-Mutes of Wiirtemberg and 
Baden, together with the teachers present from Switzerland, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, and Bavaria, declares that it now, as formerly, recognizes the pure 
German method as the only correct one. 


That “the pure German method” referred to in the fore- 
going resolutions does not mean precisely what we understand 
by the Pure Oral method—the total exclusion of signs—is 
evident from some of the remarks made in the accompanying 
discussion. Mr. Willareth, for instance, Director of the Ger- 
lachsheim Institution, who voted for the resolution, said : 

I am of the opinion that signs are authorized not only with beginners, 
but also later with those of feeble mental power. I have two children 
who must have been dismissed absolutely if we had not employed the 
help of signs. 

At the Conference of Austrian Teachers of Deaf-Mutes 
(Mittheilungen des Vereines dsterreichischer Taubstummen- 
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lehrer for July and August, 1892) held at Vienna April 18, 
1892, the following resolution was adopted : 

In the firm conviction, founded upon theoretical knowledge and prac- 
tical experience, that the deaf-mute is capable of acquiring the language of 
words and making it the medium of his thought ; 

Whereas, furthermore, the language of words forms the most suitable 
means for the further mental development of the deaf-mute ; 

And whereas, finally, the language of words is an indispensable means 
of understanding in the intercourse of the deaf-mute with hearing and 
speaking persons ; 

The Union of Austrian Teachers of Deaf-Mutes declares that it holds 
firmly to the fundamental principle of the German school, the Oral method, 
assigning to natural signs in instruction only the rank of a methodical 
help, and permitting their use by way of exception and until the time when 
the language of words can be employed as the language of intercourse 
and instruction. 

The Second Italian Congress.—The Second Congress of 
Italian Instructors of the Deaf was held at Genoa from the 1st 
to the 6th of September last. The only previous meeting of 
this body took place twenty years ago, and this second gather- 
ing has been looked forward to with much interest for several 
years past. About ninety members were present during the 
first two or three days. 

The reports concerning the proceedings are contradictory. 
Mr. Walther, editor of the Biitter fiir Taubstummenbdildung, 
states in the number for October 1, 1892, on the authority of 
‘an Italian member of the profession whose trustworthiness 
he had not the least reason to doubt,” that “the Congress was 
not carried through to the end, for on the second day several 
prominent teachers, among them the well-known Mr. Fornari, 
director of the Royal Institution at Milan, Mr. Scuri, director 
of the Naples Institution, Dr. Giampietro, Miss Lovati, of Mi- 
lan, and others, withdrew from the Congress, protesting against 
‘the priest party,’ and declaring that by the decisions of this 
council the lot of deaf-mutes could only be made worse.” On 
the other hand, the report of the proceedings in LZ’ Hducazione 
for October, 1892, prepared by Mr. Morbidi, a teacher in the 
Pendola Institution at Siena, gives no indication of unpleasant 
feeling on the part of any one except Mr. Fornari, who, after a 
discussion and vote on day-schools in which his views were 
defeated, withdrew without assigning a reason, and Miss Lovati, 
who withdrew and declined to read a paper she had prepared 
on the subject assigned her, on the ground that “the condi- 
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tions of the Congress were abnormal.” Mr. Ferreri, Director 
of the Pendola Institution and one of the secretaries of the 
Congress, says in the Blitter for November 15 that it is not 
true that any of the members withdrew on the second day, pro- 
testing against the “ priest party ;” that Mr. Fornari and Miss 
Lovati withdrew as stated in ZL’ Hducazione, Mr. Scuri left on ac- 
count of a personal matter, and Dr. Giampietro remained until 
the fifth day, when he was obliged te depart on account of pro- 
fessional duties. We accept Mr. Ferreri’s assertion that there 
was no formal protest and no formal withdrawal except as 
stated in his letter; but it appears from the falling off in the 
total number of ballots cast that, after the adoption of the 
resolution in favor of charity, given below, about a fifth of the 
members silently withdrew. The others named departed 
later. A member of the Congress says in the Blitter for De- 
cember 1 that “though the Congress continued, it was like a 
corpse which gradually loses its warmth.” 

The subjects that had been agreed upon for discussion in 
the Congress were stated in the last volume of the Annals, 
page 172. 

On the first subject—the means of extending to all the deaf 
the benefits of instruction—Mr. Lazzeri was the principal 
speaker, and there was a long and animated discussion. A 
resolution in favor of government support and compulsory 
education was adopted one day by the raising of hands, but, 
on the ground that two deaf-mutes who were not members of 
the Congress voted in favor of it, the vote was taken again on 
the next day by ballot, and the resolution was defeated. The 
following was finally adopted by a vote of 51 to 32, six mem 
bers not voting: 


Whereas charity is the chief inspirer of all benevolent work and the 
most powerful and efficacious means of attaining the end of extending 
the benefits of instruction to all deaf-mutes : 

1. The Congress appoints a permanent national committee to form pro- 
vincial commissions which shall promote the instruction of deaf-mutes in 
the several provinces of the kingdom, relying upon all the means that 
charity can provide. 

2. The Congress recognizes the duty of the government to favor pub- 
lic and private charity, assisting the institutions already existing and 
those to be established, and seconding the work of the permanent com- 
mittee and of the provincial commissions. 


On the second subject—that of day-schools—the resolution 
offered by Mr. Fornari favoring such schools as sufficient for 
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the education of the deaf, and urging their establishment by 
the Government, was defeated by a vote of 52 to 18. 

On the third subject—the best way to attain success by the 
Oral method of instruction—Mr. Ferreri read an able paper, 
and there was a long discussion. The measures advocated by 
Mr. Ferreri were embodied in the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted : 

1. Deaf-mutes who have any knowledge of the sign-language should 
be separated from those who are taught orally. 

2. In order to develop the use of speech progressively in the deaf-mute, 
the separation necessary to facilitate oral communication should be kept 
up out of school as well as in school. 

3. In every institution the direction of the teaching and the discipline 
should be concentrated in a single individual. 

The fourth subject—the training of teachers—was not dis- 
cussed, owing to the withdrawal from the Congress of Miss 
Lovati, to whom the subject had been assigned. 

The fifth subject—how to attain the two fundamental princi- 
ples, viz., uniformity of instruction, and the gradual and finally 
absolute exclusion of signs—was discussed at length, Mr. 
Perini being the principal speaker. The resolutions he offered 
were unanimously adopted, as follows: 

Whereas success by the oral method depends upon uniformity of in- 
struction, the Congress declares (1) that only one method of instruction 
should be followed in any school; (2) that the reading-books should 
conform to the same method, and (3) that every institution should have 
a uniform course of instruction. 

Whereas signs, even when used only out of school, are prejudicial to 
the acquisition of the national language, the Congress declares that their 
absolute exclusion can never be obtained unless language is taught by a 
system based on the natural development of language. 

Of the twelve subjects previously announced for discussion, 
only the four above mentioned were considered. The reason 
for the omission of the others, except in the case of Miss 
Lovati’s, does not appear. 

In reading the report of the proceedings we were surprised 
at the entire unanimity with which the resolutions in favor of 
the Oral method of instruction were adopted, for we knew 
there were some Italian teachers who did not accept those 
views. The following statement from Mr. Perini in the De- 
cember number of ZL’ Hducazione perhaps solves the mystery. 
Defending himself for having been prominent in placing the 
direction of the Congress in the hands of those who controlled 
it, he naively says: 
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We foresaw what would happen at Genoa, and, thinking there would 
be some who would wish to renew the discussion of what was settled at 
the Milan Congress, we so marshalled our forces that those who have 
dared to write that the method upheld by the Abbe Tarra was ‘‘ opposed 


to the true good of the deaf-mute”’ should have no power. 


The Congress closed with shouts of Viva la Carita, Long 
live Charity! We in America believe that the duty of educat- 
ing the deaf belongs to the State, and that in general it can 
best be performed in that way, though we are willing to have 
it supplemented to some extent by private liberality; brt be- 
fore criticising unfavorably the views of the majority of our 
Italian brethren, who give the preference to charity as the 
most efficacious means of support, we should remember that, 
as Mr. Bianchi says in LZ’ Hducazione for November, for years 
and years by every way, by every means, in public, in private, on 
every possible occasion, they have solicited the aid of the State 
in vain. Promises have been made, commissions have been 
appointed, but nothing practical has been done for the deaf. 
Itis not strange that at last, weary of the indifference, apathy, 
or inability of the government, they return in despair to the 
source from which so much beneficence has flowed in times 
past, and that their only hope from the government now is 
that it may possibly co-operate with the work of private and 
public charity. 

On the other hand, we question the wisdom of the Congress 
in rejecting Mr. Fornari’s plan of day-schools. In our judg- 
ment day-schools are not as good as boarding-schools, but they 
are a great deal better than no schools at all. In the present 
impoverished condition of the Italian government, their rela- 
tively small cost might render them practicable where board- 
ing-schools would not be, and perhaps, as has happened in 
several instances in America, they would later develop into 
boarding-schools. 


Swedish Schools.—From a table of the Swedish schools for 
the deaf for the year 1891-92, published in the 7idskrift, the 
following statistics are gathered by Mr. Olof Hanson: 

There are twenty schools, of which nine use the Oral method 
exclusively, five the Combined System (in two of these, how- 
ever, containing 101 pupils, all but two pupils in each are 
taught orally, and they should rather be classed as Oral 
schools), five use the “ Writing-Spelling ” method exclusively, 
and one is a school for blind deaf-mutes. The table below 
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shows the character of the schools, number of pupils aiid 
teachers, and number of pupils to each teacher : 


No. oe gaa No. of pupils. No. of teachers. 


9 Oral Schools 315 42 
5 Combined System Schools... 320 34 
5 Writing-Spelling Schools.... 210 24 
1 Blind Deaf-Mutes Schools... 10 4 


20 855 104 


The total number of pupils taught by the Oral method is 
541, by the “ Writing-Spelling” method 295, and by the 
Manual method 19. The greatest number of pupils to each 
teacher is 12.3, in a Combined school; and the least 4.2, in an 
Oral school. The number of teachers presumably includes 
special as well as regular teachers, though whether it does or 
not is not stated. Of the teachers 49 are male and 55 female. 


Foreign Periodicals.—The publication of a Finnish peri- 
odical relating to the instruction of the deaf, the blind, and 
the feeble-minded was begun last February. It is entitled 
Tidskrift for Abnormskolorna i Finland, and is published 


once in two months at Borga, Finland, under the direction of 
Mr. Valter Forsius, of the School for the Deaf. The price for 
foreign countries is 2.30 marks a year. 

The Deaf Chronicle has changed its name to the British 
Deaf-Mute, and appears in an enlarged form. Subscriptions 
may be addressed to Hepworth & Co., 16, Howarth Place, 
Camp Road, Leeds, England. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


OrAL TRAINING SCHOOL FoR TEACHERS OF THE Deaf, established in 1881. 
Course of Training in Bell’s mechanism of speech; in methods of instruc- 
tion employed in European and American oral schools, together with 
some original thoughts of Miss Garrett’s in articulation, lip-reading, and 
language work. Instruction given in Bell symbols to any teachers desir- 
ing a knowledge of them, though Miss Garrett does not consider these 
an essential part of the valuable Bell system. Address Miss Emma Gar- 
RrETT, Home for the Training in Speech of Deaf Children before they are 
of School Age, Monument Avenue, near Ford road, Philadelphia. 
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